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wyirm  POWER  01'  the  wiitd 


"Of  all  the  forces  of  n.ituxe ,  I  should  t:lnk  the 
v'ind  contains  the  largest  a,riiOTJint  of  motive  'Oov;er — th;:.t 
is,  pof/er  to  nove  things,    '-^'ake  anj  given  space  of  the 
earth's  surfa-ce — for  insta.nce,  Illinois;  ajid  all  the 
'oov-:eT  exerted  h^  all  the  men,  and  Deasts,  aiid  riinning- 
vvater,  ajid  steara,  over  and  upoa  it,  shall  not  equal  the 
one  hundredth  part  of  i^'hat  is  exerted  hj  the  "bloT/ino;  of  the 
■vrind  over  and  upon  the  same  sp-ace.    -'--nd  7et  it  has  not, 
so  far  in  the  world's  hJ-storv,  hecone  proportion.ahlj  val- 
uahle  as  a  motive  power.     It  is  applied  extensivelj,  and 
advanta-geouslj ,  to  sail-vessels  in  n£Xvigation.    -^dd  to  this 
a  fev-  Y/ind-nills  ,  and  pumps,  and  jov.  have  -?hout  all.  That, 
as  vet,  no  very  successful,  mode  of  con  troll  in^s:,  and  di- 
recting the  wind  has  heen  discovered;  and  tlja,t ,  naturally, 
it  r-oves  h:^  fits  and  st.arts — now  so  gently  as  to  scarcely 
stir  a,  leaf,  and  nor/  so  roughly  as  to  level  a  forest — 
doubtless  he,ve  heen  the  insur mount ahle  difficulties.  As 
yet,  the  ■'"ind  is  an  unt  '.^ed ,  a.nd  "cnharnessed  force;  o-nd 
quite  possihly  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  hereaJ'ter 
to  he  mtac.e ,  \7ill  he  the  taming  a.nd  harnessing  of  it.  That 
t::e  difficulties  of  controlling  this  poorer  are  very  great 
is  o_uite  evident  hjr  the  fact  tha.t  they  have  already  heen 
perceived,  and  stru^ggled  y/ith  more  tha„n  three  thousand 
years;  for  that  power  v/as  applied  to  sail-vessels,  a-t  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isa.iah." 


Fra.graent  from  Ahraham.  Lincoln's 
Lecture  on  "Discoveries  and  Inventions 
April  6,  1858 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 
BUOYING  VESSELS  OVER  SHOALS. 

Specification  forming  part  of  Letters  Patent  No.  0,409,  dated  May  23.  1849  ;  application  filed 

March  10,  1849. 


To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

Bo  it  known  tbat  I,. Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Springfield,  in  llie  County  of  Sangamon,  in 
the  State  of  Illiuois,  have  invented  a  new 
and  improved  manner  of  combining  adjust- 
able buoj'ant  air  chambers  with  a  steamboat 
or  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
their  draught  of  water  to  be  readily  lessened 
to  enable  them  to  pass  over  burs,  or  through 
sballow  water,  without  discharging  their  car- 
goes; and  I  do  hereby  declare  the  following 
to  be  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description 
thereof,  reference  being  had  to  the  accom- 
panying drawings  making  a  part  of  this 
specification.  .Similar  letters  indicate  like 
parts  in  all  the  figures. 

The  buoyant  cliambers  A,  A,  which  I  era- 
ploy,  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  expanded  so  as  to  hold  a  Jarge 
volume  of  air  when  required  for  use,  and  can 
be  contracted,  into  a  very  small  space  and 
safely  secured  as  soon  as  their  services  can 
be  dispensed  with. 

Fij?.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  vessel  with 
the  buoyant  chambers  combined  therewith, 
expanded; 

Fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same 
with  the  buoyant  chambers  contracted. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section 
through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  buoyant 
chambers,  and  the  box  B,  for  receiving  it 
when  contracted,  which  is  secured  to  the 
lower  guard  of  the  vessel. 

The  top  g,  and  bottom  /»,  of  each  buoyant 
chamber,  is  composed  of  plank  or  metal,  of 
suitable  strength  and  stifiuess,  and  the  flexi- 
ble sides  and  ends  of  the  chambers,  are  com- 
posed of  indid.- rubber  cloth,  or  other  suitable 
water-proof  fabric,  securely  united  to  the  edges 
and  ends  of  thd  top  and  bottom  of  the  cham- 
bers. 

The  sides  of  the  chambers  may  be  stftjed 
and  supported  centrally  by  a  frame  Jb,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  or  as  many  stays  may  l>e 
combined  with  them  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  them  the  reqnuiite  fullness  suid  strength 
wlien  expanded. 

The  buoyant  chambem  are  8a8p«uded  and 
operated  as  follows;  A  Koitable  number  of 


vertical  shafts  or  spars  D,  D,  are  combined 
with  each  of  the  chambers,  as  represented  in 
Figs.  2  and  3,  to  wit:  The  sjiafts  Work  freely 
in  apertures  formed  in  the  upper  sides  of  the 
chambevH,  and  their  lower  ends  are  perma- 
nently Hecured  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
chasnbers :  The  vertical  shafts  or  spars  (D,  D,) 
pass  up  through  the  top  of  the  boxes  B,  B, 
on  the  lower  guards  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
through  its  upper  guards,  or  some  other 
suitable  support,  to  keep  them  in  a  vertical 
position. 

The  vertical  shafts  (D,  D,)  are  connected  to 
the  main  shaft  C,  whicli  passes  longitudinally 
tlirough  the  centre  of  the  vessel — just  below 
its  upper  deck — -by  eudlees  ropes/,/,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2:  The  said  ropes,  /, /,  being 
wound  several  times  around  the  main  shaft 

C,  then  passing  outwards  over  sheaves  or 
rollera  attached  to  the  upper  deck  or  guards 
of  the  vessel, .from  which  they  descend  along 
the  inner  .sides  of  the  vertical  shafts  or  spars 

D,  D,  to  sheaves  or  rollei-s  connected  to  the 
boxes  B,  B,  and  thence  rise  to  the  main  shaft 
(C,)  again. 

The  ropes  /  /,  are  connected  to  the  vertical 
shafts  at  i,  i,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  It 
will  therefore  be  perceived,  that  by  turning 
the  main  shaft  C,  in  one  direction,  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  will  bo  expanded  into  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  1  ;  and  by  turning  the 
shaft  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  chambers 
will  be  contracted  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

In  Fig.  3,  «,  e,  are  check  ropes,  made  fast 
to  the  tops  of  the  boxes  B,  B,  and  to  the  upper 
sides  of  the  buoyant  chambers;  which  ropes 
catch  and  retain  the  upper  sides  of  the  cham- 
bers when  their  lower  sides  are  forced  dov/n, 
and  cause  the  chambers  to  be  expanded  to 
their  full  capacity.  By  varying  the  length 
of  the  check  ropes,  the  depth  of  immersion  of 
the  buoyant  chambers  can  be  governed.  A 
suitable  number  of  openings  iw,  «i,  are  formed 
in  the  upper  ddes  of  the  buoyant  chambers, 
for  the  admission  and  emission  of  air  when 
the  chambers  are  expanded  and  contracted. 

The  ropes  /, /,  that  connect  the  main  shaft 
O,  with  the  ^ii&ft£  or  Bpars  D,  D,  (rising  from 


1 


t  C.4 

the  baoyant  ohambers,)  may  be  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  in  any  direction  that  may  be 
deen.ed  best,  and  that  will  least  incommode  - 
the  deck  of  the  vessel ;  or  other  meohauical 
means  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  main  shail  and 
the  buoyant  chambers,  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient. 

I  shall  generally  make  the  main  shaft  C,  iu 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  corresponding 
pairs  of  buoyant  chambers,  so  that  by  coup- 
ling the  sections  of  the  shaft  together,  the 
whole  of  the  chambers  can  bo  expanded  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  disconnecting  them, 
either  pair  of  chambers  can  be  expanded, 
separately  from  the  dthers  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

The  buoyant  chambers  may  be  operated  by 
the  power  of  the  steam  engine  applied  to  the 
main  shaft  C,  in  any  convenient  manner,  or 
by  man  power. 

Where  the  guards  of  a  vessel  are  very  high 
above  the  water,  the  boxes  B,  B,  lor  the  re- 
ception of  the  buoyant  chambers  when  con- 
tracted, may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  cham- 
bers be  contracted  by  drawing  them  against 
the  under  side  of  the  guards.    Or,  protecting  ; 
cases  may  l>o  secured  to  the  under  sides  of  ' 
the  guards  for  the  reception  of  the  baoyant  : 
chambers  when  contracted.  j 

When  it  is  desired  to  combine  my  expan- 
sible baoyant  chambers  with  vessels  which  ' 


have  no  (Ejecting  guards ;  shelves  or  cases 
must  be  strop gly^ec^d  to  their  sides  for  the 
reception  of  the  buoyant  chambers. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  limit  myself  to  any  partic- 
ular mechanical  arrangement,  in  combining 
expansible  buoyant  chambers  with  a  vessel, 
but  shall  vary  the  same  as  I  may  deem  expe- 
dient, whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  sub- 
stantiully  the  same  meads. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  expansible  buoyant  chambers  placed  at  the 
sides  of  a  vessel,  with  the  main  shaft  or 
sliafts  C,  by  means  of  the  sliding  spars  or 
shafts  D,  which  pass  down  through  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  and  are  made  fast  to  their  bot- 
toms, and  .the  series  of  ropes  and  puliies,  or 
their  equivalents,  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
turning  the  main  shaft  or  shafts  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  forced 
downwards  into  the  water  and  at  the  same 
time  expanded  and  filled  with  air  for  buoying 
up  the  vessel  by  the  displacement  of  water; 
and  by  turning  tlie  shaft  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  contracted 
into  a  small  space  and  secared  against  injury. 

A.  LlNOOIJff, 

Witness: 

Z.  C.  Bobbins, 

H.  H.  Stlvestxk.  • 


A  Presidential  Patent 

Among  the  registered  patents  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington 
is  one  for  buoying  vessels  through  shallow  vraters,  taken  out  some  years 
ago  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

^he  method  is  by  the  employicent  of  air-chambers  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  a  bellows,  and  distended  or  contracted  by  ropes,  as  the 
depth  of  water  may  require.    It  was  by  a  somewhat  similar  scheme,  on  a 
larger  Fcale,  that  it  was  once  proposed  to  bring  the  Great  Eastern 
through  the  Ea£?t  River  to  a  dock. 

The  inventor,  l-Ir.  Iiincoln,  has  not  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  patent  in  use  on  the  Mississippi  or  its  tributaries. 

But  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  in  command  of  a  ship  of 
uncoMJion  burden  on  a  voyage  of  uncoimcon  danger.    It  devolves  upon  him  to 
navigate  the  ship  of  state  through  shallow®  of  unprecedented  peril,  and 
over  flats  of  unparalleled  extent.    Tiie  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  her 
grounding  and  becoaing  a  wreck. 

We  trust  that  the  President  will  set  the  fashion  of  using 
his  own  patent. 

We  ntttst  throw  ©onie  of  his  cargo  overboard,  and  buoy  up  his 
craft  on  all  sides.    He  need  not  change  his  voyage,  or  sail  for  a  strange 
port.    But  unless  he  can  set  his  air-charobers  at  work  so  as  to  dtmish 
the  draught  of  his  vessel— in  a  word,  unless  hs  can  increase  her  buoyancy, 
and  bring  more  of  her  hull  into  God*s  daylight,  he  will  run  no  small 
risk  of  losing  her  altogether. 


Harper's  Weekly 
April  6,  1861 


BfcA.  /jf*l^ncoln's  InvenUon.  |  C4  ^> 

(From  the  Haxtford  Courant.)  / 
Lincoln  had  to  make  hia  university 
studies  in  tfee  hard  school  of  practical 
life;  and  among  the  courses  that  he 
pursued  in  this  school  was  a  short  one 
In  flatboat  navigation.  His  first  public 
speech,  by  the  way,  dealt  with  naviga- 
tion on  the  Sangamon  river  In  lUi-' 
nols.  While  the  family  were  still  liv- 
ing in  Indianft  he  had  gone  into  navi- 
gation a  bit.  He  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  got  the  job — at  $6  a  month— 
of  running  «.  ferr^  across  the  Ohio 
river  near  the  mouth  of  Anderson's 
creek.  That  was  In  18-5;  and  later,  in 
1828,  he  went  to  New  Orleans  as  "bow 
hand"  on  a  flatboat  with  a  cargo  of 
produce. 

After  the  family  had  moved  to  Illi- 
nois he  carried  his  studies  of  navlga- 

'lon  a  .«tei)  further.  In  1S31— he  was 
now  twenty-two  years  old— he  and  his 
half  brother  and  his  brother-in-law 
built  a  flatboat  and  took  her  to  New 
Orleans  with  a  meichant's  cargo.  The 
trip  earned  fifty  cent.s  a  day  for  each 
of  the  three,  with  $60  to  be  divided; 
but  there  were  several  incidents,  and 
among  them  one  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed, with  its  Interesting  con.se- 
quence,  by  Rossiter  Johnson  in  an  arti- 
cle printed  In  1S75: 

"Just  below  .\i'W  Saliin.  on  th.^  .S-in- 
gamon,  the  boat  stuck  on  a  dam  and 
was  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces,  but 
was  saved  by  the  ingenuity  of  Lin- 
coln, who  Invented  a  novel  apparatus 
for  getting  it  over  and  saving  the 
cargo.  This  seems  to  have  turned  his 
mind  to  the  sub.iect  of  overcoming 
such  difficulties  of  navigation,  and  in 
1849  he  obtained  a  patent  for  "an  im- 
proved method  of  lifting  vessels  over 
shoals."  The  design  Is  a  bellow.-?  at- 
tached to  each  side  of  the  hull,  below 
the  water  iine,  to  be  pumped  full  of 


air  when  it  Is  desired  to  lift  the  craft 
over  a  shoal.  The  rude  model,  ap- 
parently made  with  a  pocket  knife, 
and  bearing  Lincoln's  signature,  may 
atAl  be  seen  in  the  patent  office  at 
\Va  ^tiinpton." 

This  was  a  germ,  if  not  the  germ, 
of  the  system  of  compressed  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  stranded  cruiser 
Yankee  was  lifted  off  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  reef  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
by  means  of  which  efforts  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  raise  that  vessel  just  out- 
side New  Bedford  harbor,  where,  in 
conseriuence  of  the  Injury  to  her  hull, 
she  sunk  while  being  towed  from  the 
reef.  Lincoln  had  observed  that  air 
Is  lighter  than  water — for  otherwise 
the  air  would  be  below  and  the  water 
above;  and  he  had  mastered  his 
course  in  navigation  so  well  as  to  per- 
ceive that  a  boat  with  a  bellows  on 
each  side  filled  with  air  would  float 
where  a  boat  with  no  air  support 
would  stick  fast.  This  Is  the  whole 
of  the  compressed  air  system  of  rais-  j 
ing  shins,  except  that  the  air  Is  now 
pumped  into  the  ship.    The  air  pump,  i 


in  some  of  Its  various  forms,  is  a  very 
old  Invention:  but  it,  was  not  In  use 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon  in 
1849,  and  accordingly  Lincoln  turned 
to  the  bellows  as  the  best  means  he 
knew  of  for  lifting  flat  boats  over 
shallow  places.  The  modern  steam  air 
pump  is  a  mere  substitution  in  the  c^se 
of  large  and  well-built  ships  with 
bulkhead  compartments. 


LINCOLN  AS  AN  INVENTOR 


EARLY   TURNED    HIS    ENERGIES  TO- 
WARD MECHANICAL  PURSUITS. 


Slacon  Mau  IlaM  DjmutI jjlion  of  Patent 
Soui^lit   by   Kii.iiiioipator  on  De- 
vice   to   Ni^vi^ate  Uoats 
Witli  U«Ilow:s. 

[>U,    Oi..  - 

Macon.  Mo..  Feb.  10— That  Abrabam 
Lincoln  once  seriously  devoted  his  at- 
tention ti  medianical  invention,  and 
pursued  it  fO  far  as  to  obtain  a  patent, 
may  be  news  to  some  who  are  unaware 
of  the  many  activities  that  engrossed 
the  great  President's  mind. 

In  the  forties  and  later  the  matter  of 
navigation  was  the  big  problem  in  the 
West.  Nearly  all  the  settlements  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  anywhere  near  a 
stream  were  hopeful  that  in  some  way 
those  streams  could  be  made  navigable 
for  steamboats,  and  it  seems  Lincoln 
shared  this  hope  regarding  the  Sanga- 
mon River. 

The  Information  about  Lincoln's  pat- 
ent for  the  raising  of  sunlren  steam- 
boats Is  from  some  p;,.pers  in  the  pos- 
eession  of  Maj.  S.  G.  Brock  of  this  city, 
formerly  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statis- 
tics under  President  Ben  Harrison. 

HOW  PATKNT  WAS  BEXTOKDED. 

The  Lincoln  patent  was  recorded: 
"Model  of  sinking  and  raising  boats 

bv  bellows  below.    A.  Lincoln,  May  30. 

1849." 

It  waa  stated  by  some  of  the  old  In- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood  that  at 
one  time  there  was  a  wrecked  boat  in 
the  Sangamon  River,  about  four  miles 
from  Springfield,  111.,  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  of  Lincoln's  to  show  that  the 
little  river  was  navigable.  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  pioneer  planters  that  if 
boats  could  voyage  up  the  little  streams 
near  their  holdings  they  would  become 
■wealthy  from  the  proceeds  of  their  crops. 
They  the'n  could  get  them  to  the  big 
markets,  where  big  prices  were  paid,  and 
throughout  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  craft  of  various  kinds  oiade  many 
experiments  at  upstate  navigation  on 
•mall  etreams. 

MANY   SHALLOWS   IN  HmSB. 

When  he  lived  In  old  Salem  It  is 
Baid  Lincoln  had  great  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  Sangamon  River  as  a 
material  arm  of  western  Industry.  The 
big  problem  as  he  and  others  saw  it 
was  in  getting  the  boats  over  the  shal- 
low places.  The  time  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  for  river  im- 
provement, and  some  other  means  had 
to  be  devised  for  overcoming  obstacles 
to  navigation.  In  the  Sangamon  River 
were  numerous  stretches  of  compara- 
tively "easy  water,"  tor  boats,  and  then 
would  come  a  lot  of  sandbars  or  shal- 
low places. 

It  was  this  problem  on  which  Lincoln 
worked.  The  model  he  made  may  still 
be  Id  the  patent  office,  or  on  exhibi- 
tion somewhere.  It  would  be  almost 
priceless  now.  It  never  was  demon- 
strated In  actual  work,  however. 


HOW    rT  "WOttKED." 

Under  the  guards  of  the  boat  was  a 
"battery"  of  blacksmith  bellows.  When 
the  boat  reached  a  place  where  the 
bottom  would  strike  the  river  bed  the 
bellows  were  supposed  to  act  as  "litt- 
ers" for  tlie  boat,  like  an  air-inflated 
bladder.  It  was  figured  the  bellows 
would  raise  tlio  boat  so  its  draught 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  it 
would  slide  over  the  bars  like  a  raft. 
Once  over  the  shallows  the  air  would 
be  released  from  the  bellows  and  the 
boat  would  proceed  until  it  came  to  the 
next  bad  place. 

It's  a  pity  no  record  was  ever  made 
of  Mark  Twain's  view  of  the  invention. 

Bill  soon  after  Lincoln  obtained  his 
patent  his  mind  was  diverted  to  weight 
ler  matters,  though  he  never  forgot  his 
"safety  first"  invention  for  boats.  It  is 
Bald  th.'it  soon  after  his  inuuguration  as 
President  he  pot  one  of  the  patent  office 
officials  to  look  up  the  motlel  for  him. 

OTHKU   OUniOU.S   IN'\  ENTTON.S. 

Lincoln's  invention  was  no  more  curi- 
ous than  others  patented  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  which  shgwed 
what  was  theu  conceived  to  be  the  lieeds 
of  the  people.  One  man  Invented  an 
ttlarm  clock  whicii,  when  it  went  off, 
would  drop  the  bed  and  the  sleeper 
■would  hit  the  floor  with  a  bump.  The 
Inventor  thought  there  were  men  who 
■would  pay  money  for  a  mechanical  ap- 
paratus that  would  haul  them  out  of 
bed. 

Another  recorded  invention  was  a 
combination  plow  and  cannon,  so  if  the 
farmer  were  attacked  by  Indians  while 
at  work  In  his  field  he  would  be  pre- 
pared with  one  load,  at  least. 


'TpHAT  Abraham  Lincoln  once  serl- 
ously  devoted  his  attention  to  me- 
chanical invenUon,  and  pursued  it  so 
far  as  to  obtain  a  patent,  may  be  news 
to  some  who  are  unaware  of  the  many 
activities  that  engrossed  the  great 
prfjsideut's  mind. 

In  the  forties  and  later. the  matter 
of  navigation  was  the  big  problem  in 
the  West.  Nearly  all  the  settlements 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri  anywhere  near 
a  stream  w^re-  hopeful  that  In  some 
way  those  streams  could  be  made 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  It  seems 
Lincoln  shared  this  hope  regarding - 
the  Sangamon  rive^. 

The  Lincoln  patent  was  recorded : 
"Model  of  stnlring  and  raising 

boats  by  bellows  below.    A.  Lin- 
coln, May  30,  1849." 

It  was  stated  thaV*at  one  time  there 
was  a  .wrecked  boat  in  the  Sangamon 
river,  about  four  mUes  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  as  the  result  of  an  attempt 
I  of  Lincoln's  to  shqw  tliat  the  little 
I  river  was  navlgiable.  /)^' was  the  dream 
I  of  the  pioneer  planHsss  tltat  boats 
could  voyage  up   the  little  stream 
near  their  holdings  they  would  becouK 
:  wealthy  from  th^  proceeds  of  their 
crops.    They  then  could  get  them  to 
the  big  markets,,  where  big  prices  were 
paid,  and  throughout  the  states  of  the 
Mississippi   valley   craft   of  various 
kinds  made  many  experiments  at  up- 
state navigation  on  spall  streams. 

When  he  lived  In  old  Salem  it  Is 
said  Lincoln  had  great  faith  In  the 
future  of  the  Sangamon  river  as  a 
material  arm  of  western  Industry.  The 
big  problem  as  he  and  others  saw  It 
was  in  getting  the  boats  over  the  slial- 
low  places.  The  time  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  for  river  Im- 
proveflaent,  and  some  other  means  had 
to  be  devised  for  overcoming  obstacles 
to  navigation.  In  the  Sangamon  river 
■  were  numerous  stretches  of  comiiara- 
tlvely  "easy  water,"  for  boats,  and 
then  would  come  a  lot  of  sandbars  or 
shallow  places. 

It  was  this  problem  on  which  Lincoln 
worked.  The  model  he  made  may  still 
be  in  the  patent  office,  or  on  exhibi- 
tion somewhere.  It  would  be  almost 
priceless  now.  It  never  was  demon- 
strated In  actual  work,  however. 


Under  tlie  guards  of  the  boat  was  a 
"battery"  of  blacksmith  bellows.  When 
the  boat  reached  a  place  where  the 
bottom  would  strike  the  river  bed  the 
bellows  were  supposed  to  act  as  "lift- 
ers" for  the  boat,  like  an  air-inllated 
bladder.  It  was  figured  the  bellows 
would  raise  the  boat  so  its  draught 
wou|d  slide  over  the  bars  like  ii  raft. 
Once  over  the  shallows  the  air  wmild 
be  released  from  the  bellows  and  tite 
boat  would  proceed  until  it  came  to  the 
next  bad  place. 

Soon  after  Lincoln  obtained  liis  pat- 
ent his  mind  was  diverted  to  weight- 
ier matters,  though  he  never  forgot  hi.s 
"safety  first"  invention  for  boats.  It 
is  said  that  soon  after  his  inaugura- 
tion as  president  he  got  one  of  tiie 
patent  office  officials  to  look  up  the 
uiouel  for  him. 


INVEITTION    of  lincoln 


Great  Presidents 
Of  United  States 
,  Able  Inventors 

Two  presidents  of  the  United  StatK'S, 
of   whose     birthdays   are  cele- 


LINCOLN'S  INVENTION 
IS  FOUND  IN  CAPITAL 


t  h  e  1  r 


both 

brated    in    February,  were, 
own  right,  inventors.  They  are  Geoige 
WashiuKton  and  Abraham  l.incoln 

A4(:aKlungtcui..iii.v-eul,»<d  a  plow,  iie 
>vul~"'eeu  one  wlUeli  had  been  broutrht 
over  from  Jingland  and  immediately 
his  practical  mind  worked  out  an  iin- 
provement.  Then  be  called  Peter,  his 
smith  and  set  to  work  constructing 
it  When  tinjslied  it  developed  the 
curious  eccentricity  of  not  wanting 
to  stay  on  the  ground.  Washington 
designed  it  all  over  again  and  the 
plow  wa.s  a  success. 

Twenty-eight  years  later,  Wash- 
ington, returning  to  the  idea,  designed 
a  plow  that  would  do  two  things  at 
the  same  time — sow  grain  and  plant 
It.  It  was  a  brand  new  idea  in  ag- 
ricultural machinery.  Part  of  the  de- 
vice was  In  the  shape  of  a  barrel 
which  discharged  the  grain,  explains 
Homer  Croy  in  the  February  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  while  behind 
was  a  roller  which  broke  up  the 
clods  and  kicked  the  earth  over  the 
seed. 

Lincoln,  when  a  member  of  Con- 
er&ss,  once  returned  home  from 
(■Washington  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 
While  proceeding  by  boat  through 
Lake  'Erie,  the  very  thing  occurred 
whl<;h  had  happened  when  he  was  a 
boatman  taking  a  flatboat  to  New 
Orleans.  The  boat  stuck.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  had  all  hands 
force  barrels  under  the  side  of  tbe 
ship  below  the  water  line.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  the  boat  began  to  rise. 
Lincoln  stood  at  the  rail  watching  In- 
tently. Taking  a  pifjce  of  paper 
from  his  pocket,  he  sat  down,  placed 
it  on  top  of  ills  high  hatj  and  began 
to  make  some  sketches. 

When  he  returned  to  Springfield  he 
spent  odd  njomentn  whittling  out  a 
model  of  his  invention.  The  Idea  was 
that,  by  means  of  bellows,  air  could 
be  .  forced  under  the  ship  to  lift  It 
free  from  Us  difflcully.  When  the 
model  was  finished  it  wa.<f  about  20 
Inches  in  length.  He  gave  it  a 
rather  long  and  impressive  name — 
".'Vn  Improved  IVtethod  of  Lifting  Ves- 
sels Over  Shoals." 

He  sent  it  to  Washington  ai^^p- 
plied  for  a  patent,  it  wa^^anted 
by  the  Issuance  of  Numbji^b469,  and 
the  model  Lincoln  buiU^an  be  seen 
today  in  the  Paten ^^Office  In  Wash- 
ington. 


Ciic  of  the  most  in  ttTestinp: 
tliiits  in  tlie  nation's  (  aiiital  lor 
nioasr  toiirist.s  is  a JiiUii ''.^'t  u.<5eles3 
littlt«jiuul' 1  o£  •n'  T)ateivt'~~iKijiied  to 
.Vlirahani  Liiieolii,  says  the.  Atncri- 
cuji  Automobile  association. 

The  A.  A.  A.  points^jiWlPtTiat  the 
model  oi>«  ttoinw»*'TtTrusual  device, 
uhich  was  deaigned  as  "an  im- 
proved method  for  lifting:  vessels 
over  shoals,"  has  been  recently 
moved  fxom  the  iiatent  office  and 
:s  now  amid  the  carefully  guarded 
treasures  in  the  Smithsonian  in.sti.; 
Lution. 

fUWA  OrLA.  WOc..^ 


insu/' 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 


Washington  and 
Lincoln  Both 
We r e  Inventors 

Neiv  Light  on  the  Great  Presidents  Whose 
Birthdays  We  Are  Celebrating  This  Month 


George  Washington  invented  a  plow  to  sow 
grain  and  cover  it  with  earth  at  one  time. 


HOSIER  CROY 


FEBRUARY  \>nn<^>  to  mind  that 
two  I'rt'sideiits,  hoih  l>orii  in  the 
same  month,  were,  in  their  own 
riglit.  inventors.  Tliey  are  (ieorge  AVasli- 
ington  and  Al)rahani  Lineohi. 

.\nd  in  their  inventions  tliey  sliowed 
tlii-ir  dirt'erent  natnres. 

We  ll  take  ^^  asllington  first  lieeause  he 
came  first.  Washington  was  tlie  rieJiest 
man  in  .\meriea;  a  country  genthMiian. 
}'e  had  an  imswerving  pas.sion  tor  prac- 
tical things.  Figures  and  exact  quantities 
especially  ay)pealed  to  him.  Once  he  set 
two  workmen  on  his  estate  to  counting 
how  many  seeds  were  in  a  bushel  of  clo\  cr. 
It  took  days,  and  when  it  was  finished  he 
carefully  made  a  note  of  it. 

Washington,  on  account  of  his  sociyl 
position,  entertained  a  great  deal.  At  his 
dinners  he  always  served  wines.  One  day 
as  tlie  bottles  were  going  around  lie 
noticed  that  there  was  some  confusion  as 
to  whicli  bottle  was  which  and  wliat  was 
what.  His  jjractical  mind  immediately 
fastened  on  it;  here  was  sometliing  tliat 
needed  remedy  ing.  He  invented  a  de\  ice 
holding  four  l^ottles  and  whii  li  coui< 
passefi  around  so  that  all  the  bottles  came 
to  a  guest  at  tlie  same  time.  From  these 
he  could  make  his  choice.  In 
his  own  words  \\ asliingto;i  "  ' 
said  of  the  contrivance: 

"It  will  be  more  conven- 
ient for  passing  the  bottles 
from  one  to  another  thiiu 
handling  each  Ixjttle  >e|]- 
arately.  b\'  \\hi<-h  it  ul'li  a 
liaMpens  that  one  bullle 
ijHives,  aniilher  stojis,  ami 
all  :ire  in  confusion. 

'f  he  idea  was  similar  to  a 
c;irler.  or  a  ei  iict  tor  c-oudi- 
ineiits  for  the  table.  c\ee()l 
that  it  \^as  more  elaborate. 
It  consisted  of  a  little  plalf(;rin  niountet 
on  wheels  so  that  the  de\iee  with  its 


f  re  i  g  h  t  of  wines 
could  be  rolled  along 
t  h  e  g  re  a  t  d  i  n  i  n  g 
room  tables  used  in 
those  days. 
It  was  gi\en 
the  name  of 
"coaster, ' " 
as  it  could 
coast  around 
the  table. 
'J'he  invcn- 
ti(jn  was  jironoiniccd 
a  great  success,  and 
was  taken  uj)  by  the 
gentry  of  A  irginia 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  formal  dinner 
was  considered  correct  unless  it  had  a 
Washington  \\ine  coaster  jilying  u\)  and 
down  tlie  festal  board  to  serve  diners  with 
the  wine  of  their  clioice. 

A  wine  serving  device!  Can  >on 
imagine  Abraham  Lincoln — that  siniiile, 
liomely  sou  of  the  soil — inventing  such  a 
thing? 

What  next  did  the  industrious,  jirac- 
tical,  ^^ashington  make?  This  time  it 
had  to  do  with  his  estate.  It  was  a  plow. 
He  had  seen  a  ]jlow  which  had  \>vvn 
brought  over  from  England,  and  imme- 
diately his  practical  mind  worked  out  an 
imi)ro\ement.  Then  he  called  Peter,  his 
smith,  and  set  to  work  constructing  it. 

T  h  e  |)  low, 
w  h  en  f  i  n - 
ished,  develop- 
ed the  curious 
eccentric- 
ity of  not  want- 
ing to  stay  in 
the  g  r  o  n  n  d. 
W  a  s  h  i  n  g  - 
ton  designed  it 


During  spare  hours  in  his  law  office, 
Abraham  Lincoln  whittled  out  a  model  for 
his  device  to  lift  vessels  over  the  shoals. 


all  over  again.  At  last  the  idea  was 
whipped  into  shape,  and  then  A\  asliing- 
ton  jjroudly  brought  out  two  of  his  hand- 
somest carriage  horses  anfl  attached  them 
to  the  plow.  It  nearly  ruined  the  liorses, 
for  the  ground  was  rocky  and  the  plow 
began  to  jumf),  and  the  horses  started  to 
lun  away.  Eater,  work  horses  were  sub- 
stituted and  the  j)low  w  as  a  success. 

TN\enty-eiglit  years  later  ^^'ashington, 
returning  to  the  idea,  designed  a  ])low 
which  would  do  two  things  at  the  same 
time — sow  the  grain  and  jjlant  it.  It  was 
a  brand-new  idea  in  agricultural  nia- 
cliinery.  I'art  of  the  device  was  in  the 
s!ia[)e  of  a  barrel  which  discharged  tlie 
grain,  while  behind  was  a  roller  which 
broke  up  the  clods  and  kicked  earth  over 
the  seed. 

\\SHINGTON  never  tried  to  make 
money  from  his  inventions  and  they 
were  never  ])ut  on  the  market.  But  as 
J 'resident  he  encouraged  inventions;  he 
signed  the  first  patent  law  passed  by 
Congress  and  attached  his  name  to  the 
hrst  letters  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States. 

Lincoln  had  no  interest  in  stately  din- 
ners where  a  wine  coaster  would  be  a 
useful  and  pleasing  device,  or  in  farming. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  and  got  off  it  just 
as  cjuickly  as  he  could. 

Lincoln 
turned  to  some- 
thing he  knew 
about.  I?  i  V  er 
boating.  'When 
Lincoln  w  a  s 
t  w  e  n  t  >•  -  o  n  e 
years  ohi  he  went 
on  a  trij)  down 
the  Mississij>pi 
Ri\er  to  Aew 
Orleans  on  a  flat- 
boat  and  for  the 
■work  he  ditl  he 
r  e  e  I'  i  \'  e  d  the 
salar>-  of  twelve 
dollars  a  month. 

He  got  as  far 
as  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat 
grated  on  a  niili- 
dani,  and  stuck. 
Nothing  under 
high  heaven 
could  budge  it. 
'Lhe  front  part 
Woiiliniied  oil 
fiKje  1J7) 


Washington  and  Lincoln 
Both  Were  Inventors 

(CorUinued  from  paye  23) 

of  the  boat  was  over  the  dam  and  was  so 
pointed  down  that  the  water  got  in  and  sank 
the  craft  lower  and  lower.  Things  looked  bad. 
A  load  of  pork  barrels  began  to  slip  toward  the 
sinking  end. 

People  from  the  town  c;iine  out  to  enjoy  the 
excitement.  But  to  Lincoln  it  was  no  holiday. 
All  day  he  worked  there,  trying  to  scheme  out 
a  method  to  save  the  boat.  At  last  he  hired 
another  boat,  brought  it  up  as  close  as  he 
could,  and  unloaded  the  pork  barrels  into  it. 
Then,  getting  an  auger,  he  bored  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  his  own  boat,  and  invited  the  people 
to  come  on  and  help  weight  down  the  other 
end.  The  water  began  to  drain  out,  and  the 
boat  was  saved. 

"That  young  feller,  he's  got  ideas,"  the 
crowd  said. 

Safely  over  the  dam,  Lincoln  plugged  up 
the  hole  and  got  the  boat  to  New  Orleans. 
Hut  the  experience  made  a  deep  impression. 

TIME  passed,  and  the  former  river  boatman 
went  into  politics  and  was  elected  to 
Congress.  Once,  returning  home  from  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  Niagara  Falls,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  by  boat  through  Lake  Erie.  And 
what  should  happen  but  the  very  thing  which 
had  happened  when  he  was  a  boatman  on  the 
way  to  New  Orleans.  The  boat  stuck. 

The  captain  had  faced  that  problem  before. 
He  piped  all  hands  out  and  ordered  them  to 
take  all  the  barrels  which  could  be  found 
aboard  and  to  force  them  under  the  side  of  the 
ship  below  the  water  line.  Imagine  the  shout- 
ing and  hullabaloo  that  went  on  as  this  was 
done  by  the  rough  deck  hands  of  the  day! 
And  then,  slowly  but  surely,  the  boat  began  to 
rise.  And  as  it  rose  Lincoln  stood  at  the  rail 
watching  intently.  This  was  his  own  language, 
something  he  knew  about.  Seventeen  years 
ago  he  had  wrestled  with  the  same  difficulty. 

Taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket, 
Lincoln  sat  down,  placed  it  on  top  of  his  high 
hat,  and  began  to  make  some  sketches. 
"I  think  maybe  I've  got  an  idea,"  he  said. 
\Mien  he  returned  to  S])ringiield  he  went 
to  see  a  mechanic  who  had  a  shop  near  Lin- 
coln's law  office.  The  man  loaned  Lincoln  his 
tools  and  Lincoln  began  to  work  out  his  inven- 
tion in  the  man's  shop.  The  idea  of  it  was  that, 
by  means  of  a  bellows,  air  could  be  forced  under 
the  ship  to  lift  it  free  from  its  difficulty. 

TTE  USED  the  tools,  but  much  of  the  device 
he  whittled  out  by  himself.  Contrast  the 
different  methods  employed  by  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  When  Washington  had  an  idea 
for  an  invention  he  could  have  his  own  .smith 
do  the  work  for  him.  Lincoln  had  to  do  his 
own. 

Lincoln  began  to  whittle  at  the  model,  but 
also  he  had  to  keep  his  law  office  going,  and 
so  he  took  it  to  his  office  and  sometimes  would 
do  some  of  the  whittling  between  clients.  At 
last,  the  model  was  finished.  It  was  about 
twenty  inches  long.  He  gave  it  a  rather  long 
and  impressive  name — "An  Improved  Metliod 
for  Lifting  Vessels  Over  Shoals."  He  sent  it  to 
Washington  and  applied  for  a  patent.  It  was 
granted  by  the  issuance  of  Number  C,4C9,  and 
Lincoln  was  really  and  actually  an  inventor. 
The  model  he  built  can  be  seen  today  in  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington. 

But  Washington  was  a  more  practical  man 
in  this  respect  than  Lincoln  was,  for  W'ashing- 
ton's -inventions  were  nsed^  wh'le  Lincoln's 
wasn't. 

Like  Washington,  Lincoln  had  an  interest 
in  mechanics,  but  his  interest  was  that  of  a 
lawyer.  Once  he  delivered  a  lecture  which  he 
called  the  "Age  of  Different  Inventions."  He 
liked  to  talk  and  philosophize  about  inven- 
tions, while  Washingon  was  interested  in 
getting  out  and  making  an  invention  icork. 


Tiie  Portal,  PelDruary  9,  1929. 


Lincoln  an  Inventor 

INVENTION  has  been  the  hubby  of  many  famous 
men,  and  our  own  Aljraham  Lincoln  used  his 
leisure  time  to  invent  a  device  for  buoying  vessels 
over  shoals.  But  evidently  Lincoln  was  a  better 
statesman  than  an  inventor,  for  there  is  no  record 
that  anybody  ever  tried  his  invention.  When  a 
young  man  he  had  taken  a  trip  by  flatboat  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans, 
and  had  noted  the  troubles  of  the  navigators  on  the 
shoals.  After  steamboats  began  to  replace  the 
flat  boats,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  attaching  buoyant 
chambers  much  like  huge  bellows  to  the  sides  of  the 
boats,  to  be  inflated  or  otherwise  forced  open  by 
the  engine  when  the  steamboat  went  on  a  shoal. 
The  model  of  the  device  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington. 


IN   ONE  of  the  treasure 
rooms  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washinston,  is  a 
homelv,  useless  little  model 
of  a  patent  which  was  never 
a   success   and   whicli  was 
never   used.    The  pmu-iple 
which  it  covers  will  never  be 
used   and   altogether   it  is 
worthless.    And  yet  m  the  course  of  a 
vear  more  people  come  to  gaze  at  i 
San  any  other  model  m  all  this  grea 
storehouse  of  history.    Strange,  u,n  t  t^ 
But  the  people  arcnt  tools,  or  it  is  a 
very  unusual  device.    It  is  the  model 
La  patent  issued  to  Abraham  Lmcoln 

tie  greatest  n.an  that  America  has  eve, 
produced.  And  he 
made  it  hhnsclf ,  mostly 
whittled  it  out  with 
his  knife,  and  there  it 
stands  in  Washington 
as  a  mute  eml)lem  ol 
the  great  interest  Ahra- 
hau"  Lincohi  had  in 
mechanics  and  iuvcn 

tions. 

There    is    a  story 

behind  it : 

When   Lincoln  was 
twenty-two  years  "Id 
he  went  upon  a  great 
adventure— that  is,  for 
•     him,   a   country  lj«>y 
raised    miles    from  a 
railroad    and  whose 
father  could  not  read 
or  write.    He  was  en- 
gaged by  a  millionaire 
(or"  so  it  seemed)  to 
make  a  trip  down  the 
Mississippi    Kiver  at 
the  fabulous  salary  of 
twelve  dollars  a  month. 
Why!  it  wasn't  money 
—it  was  wealth. 
Twelve  (hjllars  a  month 
and  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  work  fomteen 
hours  a  day.    He  luul 
merely  to  go  into  the 
timber,  cut  the  logs, 
build    the  gunwales, 
carpenter  the  flatboat 
into  shape  and  then  launch  it.  The 

down  the  Mississippi. 

Fvenin"s  they  would  tie  up  at  a  bank 
and  the  people  would 
look  things  over.    One  night  a  sle  gh 
of-hand  man  canie  on  boanl  and  sta  to^^ 
to  do  his  tricks.    In  the  course  ot  thuu 
he  stepped  over  to  Lincoln  and  asked  to 
borrow  Lincoln's  hat,  explammg  that 
he  was  going  to  take  eggs 
Lincoln  fished  around  and  tound  hi.  hat 


A- LINCOLN 
INVENTOR 


By  HOMER  CROY 

mawin'i  by  /ri-^  Neatly  Johnson 


Th.-  news  «ot  out  .l.a.  a  boat  was  ^inl''''*^ 
save  llu!  boal 


/ 


and  gave  it  to  the  sleight-of-hand  man  in 
a  hesitating  way. 

"What's  the  matter,  don  t  you  want 
„ie  to  take  eggs  out  of  your  hat.^  the 

man  asked. 

'■No  high-class,  self-respecting  eggs 
w<.uid  get  hi  my  hat,"  answered  Lincoln. 

in  sjite  of  the  humor  of  it,  Lincoln 
was  serious,  for  his  hat  was  a  tattered 
and  sadly  dilai.idated  aftair. 

\nd   so   now  we   see   Lincoln,  tall 
gangling,  in  blue  homespun  pants  and 
;;.,ne-.iSde  coat,  a  vest  ^f^^^ 
boots,  with  his  trousers  stutted  m  the 
tops  of  his  boots. 

One  day  as  they  were  nnnuhng  li 
bend  at  New  Salem  something  happened^ 
The  water  was  low,  the  bottom  ot  the 


boat  grated  on  the  niiUdam 
and  there  it  stuck  and  noth- 
ing under  high  heaven  would 
budge  it.  A  part  ot  the 
boat  was  over  the  dam  and 
was  so  pointed  down  that  the 
water  got  into  the  boat  and 
pulled  it  bnver  and  lower 
Things  were  bad,  the  boat  and 
cargo  were  about  to  be  l..st.  There  was 
aloldofporkbaiTelsintheboatandnow 

tlu>y  Ix-gan  t..  slip  toward  the  sinking 
(>nd  of  the  craft. 

The  news  got  out  tliat  a  Iwat  was 
smkmg  and  people  from  the  town  made 
hohdav  of  It.    Nice  bit  ot  excitement- 
tothem,  liuttoLinc..hiitwasasenous 
affair.     It  he  let  the 
boat  sink,  things  would 
be  in  a  bad  way  for 
him.    All  day  he  work- 
ed   there,    trying  to 
scheme  out  a  method 
to  save  the  boat,  but 
things  didn't  look  any 
too  bright. 

Lincoln  engaged 
another  boat,  Immglit 
it    u|)  as  ^lo^e  as  he 
f<,uld    and  unloaded 
the  pork  barrels  into 
this,  and  then  getting 
an  augur  b(jred  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  his 
own   boat   and  then 
invited  the  people  to 
come    on    and  help 
weight  down  the  other 
end.  The  water  began 
to  drain  out,  and  the 
b(jat  was  saved. 

"That  young  feller, 
he's  got  ideas,"  the 
crowd  said. 

Safely  over  the  dam, 
Lincoln  plugged  up  the 
hole  and  got  the  boat 
to  New  Orleans.  But 
tlie  trouble   that  the 
boat  had  got  into  made 
a  deep  impression  on 
him.    He  knew  what 
it  meant  for  a  boat  to 
p;et  caught  on  the  shoals. 
Here  a  peculiar  trait  of  his  mind  l)egan 
to  manifest  itself-his  ability  to  look 
through  a  thing  and  to  resolve  it  to  its 
simplest  elements. 

'•I  always  like  to  cut  out  the  under- 
Ijrush  first/'  he  used  to  say. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance  interested  him  Other  people 
might  give  it  a  casual  glance,  but  he 
liked  mentally  to  take  it  to  pieces  anc  to 
see  what  made  it  tick.  Otteii  when 
some  new  invention  was  brought  to  his 
notice  he  would  stand  before  it,  lost  in 
thought,  almost  as  if  he  wasn't  seeing  it 
at  all  and  then  he  would  ask  a  question 
'and  the  question  would  show  that  he  had 
worked  the  whole  thing  out  m  his  mind. 
(Continued  on  page  M) 


the  happy  couple  gazed  upon  Niagara  Falls. 

Tliis  particular  year — seventeen  years 
after  the  flatboat  had  got  stuck  on  the 
milldani — Lincoln  left  \\  asliington  and 
started  back  to  Illinois  by  way  of  Niagara 
Falls,  as  all  good  people  did. 

After  leaving  Niagara  Falls,  Lincoln 
continued  on  home  by  boat  through  Lake 
Erie.  As  the  boat  proceeded  there  was  a 
dull  grating  and  the  same  thing  wliich  had 
happened  at  New  Salem  had  hai)pened 
again  on  Lake  Erie.    The  boat  had  stuck. 

The  captain  ordered  all  hands  to  fall  to, 
to  collect  all  the  boxes  and  barrels  on  the 
boat,  and  to  take  them  over  the  side  and 
to  force  them  under  the  ship.  There  was 
a  great  shouting  as  the  men  scurried  away 
to  their  tasks;  the  bo.xes  and  barrels  were 
tossed  about,  and  then  inch  by  inch  the 
boat  began  to  ri.se.  At  last,  it  was  clear  of 
the  sandbar  and  was  able  to  steam  away. 
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In  thr  SiiiithHoiliun  IfiHtitiitioii  in  WuhIi- 
infilon  i»  u  liomt-ly,  iihcU-mh  lilll<-  niodrl 
of  u  patent  iBsiiril  to  Al>ruhuin  Lincoln. 
He  made  it  liininelf,  mostly  whittled  it 
out  with  liiH  knife 

Here  again  was  something  that  Lincoln 
knew  about — the  same  old  trouble  of  a 
boat  getting  stuck.  He  had  watched  the 
operations  with  intense  interest  and  now  a 
thought  began  to  form  m  his  mind.  Navi- 
gation in  America  was  in  a  very  rudimentary 
state;  boats  were  constantly  getting  into 
difficulties,  and  his  practical,  analytical 
mind  set  to  work  on  the  problem. 

"I  think  I've  got  a  way  to  work  this 
out,"  he  said  when  he  returned  to  Spring- 
field. 

Near  his  office  was  a  mechanic  who  had  a 
small  shop  and  whom  Lincoln  knew.  The 
man  lent  Lincoln  iiis  tools  and  Lincoln 
stai  ted  in  to  work  out  an  invention  through 
which,  by  means  of  a  bellows,  air  could  be 
forced  under  a  ship  and  hft  it  free  from 
obstructing  shoals. 

Lincoln  set  about  it  with  the  intensity  and 
absorjjtion  he  had  for  anything  which 
interested  him.  Most  of  the  device  he 
whittled  out  by  himself,  and  some  of  it 
was  from  cigar  boxes.  He  didn't  fancy  it 
up  any;  he  was  principally  interested  in 
making  the  model  tell  the  story.  He 
brought  the  model,  which  was  about 
twenty  inches  long,  to  his  office  and  between 
chents  he  would  get  out  his  knife  and  work 
on  the  invention. 

The  idea  back  of  it  all  w-as  a  method  to 
help  along  navigation.  "An  Improved 
Method  for  Lifting  Vessels  Over  Shoals" 
he  called  it.  In  his  appUcation  he  used 
.some  rather  fancy  words  which  made  it 
sound  more  complicated  than  it  was — 
"expansible  buoyant  chambers"  was  one 
of  them. 

At  last,  the  model  was  done,  and  he  sent 
it  to  Washington;  it  was  considered,  and 
eighty  years  ago  in  May  of  this  year  he 
was  granted  letters  patent,  and  by  the 
issuing  of  Number  0469  Abraham  Lincoln 
became  an  inventor  in  his  own  name. 


This  interest  of  Lincoln's  in  mechanics 
walked  with  him  throughout  hfe.  Once, 
in  his  cai)acity  as  attorney,  he  was  called  to 
Chicago  to  act  as  counsel  in  a  case.  While 
there  he  went  to  visit  an  old  friend  of  his 
who  hved  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
That  evening  after  supper  they  sat  in  the 
"parlor,"  as  it  was  called  in  those  days, 
talking,  and  the  conversation  swung  around 
to  inventions.  Lincoln  began  to  talk 
about  the  inventions  in  the  Bible  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  other  guests  gave 
a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  subject. 

Some  one  asked,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  how  did 
you  ever  get  interested  in  inventions  as 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible?" 

"Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I've 
always  been  interested  in  inventions,"  and 
then  went  on  to  tell  that  he  had  once  got 
into  a  discussion  with  some  friends  back  in 
Springfield  as  to  the  ])re(iuus  n\etals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  He  had  begun  to 
read  the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject,  and 
as  he  read  his  interest  widened.  From 
precious  metals  he  went  to  discoveries  and 
inventions  and  learned  so  much  about  them 
that  he  became  something  of  a  local  author- 
ity on  the  subject. 

Again  he  had  found  a  subject  that 
interested  him  and  he  threw  himself  into  it 
with  characteristic  energy.  He  talked 
inventions  and  mechanics  to  all  his  friends; 
he  emjjhasized  the  part  they  had  played  in 
the  progress  of  the  world,  and  how  they 
would  change  the  world  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  especially  was  a  conversational 
hobby  with  liim,  and  as  he  talked  about  it 
liis  mind  would  run  ahead  of  him  as  he 
would  try  to  vision  what  the  world  would 
be  like  with  the  increase  of  inventions. 

Now  thoroughly  absorbed  in  inventions 
and  their  pos.sibiUties,  he  got  up  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  which  he  called  "The  Age  of 
Different  Inventions"  and  delivered  it. 

Although  Lincoln  thought  much  on  the 
subject  of  mechanics  and  inventions,  and 
although  he  talked  much  about  it,  specu- 
lated and  lectured  on  it,  the  little  hand- 
made, whittled  model  in  Washington  is  fur 
the  only  patent  that  was  actually  granted 
to  him. 

He  saw  a  great  need  for  an  invention  to 
assist  navigation  and  he  did  the  best  he 
could  to  work  out  a  helpful  device.  Could 
any  one  do  more? 


Future  Emancipator's  Device 
to  IVjike  Vessel  'Walk'  Over 
S^'al  Didn't  Work,  Hov\/ever. 

ON  VIEW  AT  HOBBY  SHOW 


Letter  He  Wrote  to  Editor  Vies 
With  Old  Dime  Novels  and 
Jackson'S/Faxewell  Speech. 

I  Almost  a  half  acre  of  things  col- 
lectible was  unveiled  yesterday 
morning  at  the  opening  of  the  sec-  j 
ond  annual  Hobby  Collectors  Show 
in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  closely  packed 
booths  in  such  that  precious  his- 
torical documents  are  only  a  few 
steps  from  ant  colonies  under  glass, 
at  $2  or  $3  a  colony. 

Hundreds  of  persons  circulated 
among  the  exhibits  yesterday, 
stooping  to  examine  old  prints  and 
manuscripts  and  smooting  the  desi- 
cated  fly-leaves  of  ancient  books,  i 

I  With  the  reverence  of  a  jeweler 
exposing  his  rarest  stones,  Forest 
H.  Sweet  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
brought  out  his  choicest  specimens 
of  Lincoln  relics  from  the  collec-  i 
tions  of  the  late  Henry  M.  Leland. 

One  of  them  is  a  record  of  a  pat- 
ent issued  to  "Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Springfield,  111.,"  in  1849,  for  "An 
Improvement  in  the  Method  of 
Luffing  Vessels  Over  Shoals."  The 
"improvement,"  according  to  Mr. 
Sweet,  was  a  complicated,  centi- 
pede-arrangement of  "legs"  along 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  on  be- 
ing let  down,  was  to  permit  the 
vessel  to  be  "walked"  over  the 
shoals.  It  could  never  be  made  to 
work,  though,  Mr.  Sweet  said. 

Another,  more  typical  relic,  is  a 
letter  sent  by  hi  mto  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, founder  and  first  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times.    On  March 
6,  1862,  President  Lincoln  sent  a 
special  message  to  both  houses  of 
Congress,  recommending  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  by  purchase.  Mr. 
Raymond  and  other  New  York  edi- 
tors wrote  editorials  opposing  this. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Raymond  the 
President  said:  | 
"Your  paper,  however.  Intimates  | 
that  the  proposition,  though  well- 1 
intentioned,  might  fail  on  the  score  i 
of  expense.    I  do  hope  you  will  re- ' 
consider  this.     Have  you  noticed  ] 
the  facts,  that  less  than  one-half 
day's  cost  of  this  war  would  pay , 
for  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  at 
$400  per  head?— that  eighty-seven  i 
day's  cost  of  this  war  would  pay 
for   all    the    slaves    in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Kentucky  and  Missouri,  at  the 
same  price? 


"Were  those  States  to  take  the 
step,  do  you  doubt  that  it  would 
shorten  the  war  more  than  eighty- 
seven  days  and  thus  be  an  actual 
saving  of  expense?  Please  look  at 
these  things  and  consider  whether 
there  should  not  be  another  article 
in  The  Times." 

The  plan,  however,  came  to  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Sweet  considers  it  typical 
of  the  subile  irony  of  Lincoln  that 
nothing  was  said  in  this  letter  of 
the  bloodshed  of  war  and  that  the 
argument  was  kept  down  to  the 
plane  on  which  it  w.as  initiated  by 
the  editors— that  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

Has  Jackson's  Farewell  Address, 

j  Mr.  Sweet  also  exhibited  a  copy 
of  Andrew  Jack.son's  Farewpll  Ad- 
dress, printed  on  white  satin.  It 
was  acquired  from  Andrew  Jack- 1 
son  4th,  a  great-grandson.  Another 
little-known  historical  document  is 
a  petition  of  the  burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia to  King  George  III  in  1772, 
imploring  His  Majesty  to  abolish 
slave  traffic  "lest  it  endanger  the 
very  existence  of  Your  Majesty's 
American  dominions." 

An  exhibit  of  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute  of  New  York,  at 
25  South  Street,  includes  a  model 
schooner  owned  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  dioramas,  paintings, 
ship  models  and  women's  hand- 
bags and  belts  of  plaited  rope,  all 
made  by  unemployed  seamen.  The 
dioramas  include  a  perspective  of 
old  South  Street  with  the  bowsprits 
of  sailing  vessels  touching  the 
fronts  of  the  buildings. 

Collections  of  old  songs,  "blood 
and  thunder"  fiction   (Old  Sleuth 
and   Nick   Carter),    stamps,  auto- 
grops,    minerals,    old   coins,  early 
American  glass  and  furniture  and  ( 
early  maps  showing  fanciful  con-  ' 
ceptions   of  Amei-ican  topography 
are   other   features   of   the  show. 
Charles  DeZemler  shows  the  equip- 
ment of  an  itinerant  Persian  barber 
who    was    also    a    tooth-puller,  a 
chiropodist  and  a  blood-letter. 
The  show  will  continue  all  week. 
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Patent  Centennial  Recalls 
Lincoln  Saw  Wind  Power 


BY  MALCOLM  MCDOWELL. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  days  be- 
fore he  became  president  of  the 
United  States,  envisioned  a  "wind- 
power"  age.  "Of  all  the  forces  of 
nature,"  he  said  in  the  lectures  ho 
delivered  to  lyceums  in  the  middle 
west  during  the  1850s.  "I  should 
think  the  wind  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  motive  power — that  is, 
power  to  move  things.  Take  any 
given  space  of  the  earth's  surface, 
for  instance,  Illinois;  and  all  the 
power  exerted  by  all  the  men, 
beasts,  running  water  and  steam 


power  over  and  upon  it  shall  not 
equal  the  one-hundredth  part  of 
what  is  exerted  by  the  blowing  of 
the  wind  over  and  upon  the  same 
place." 

Preparations  for  the  celebration 
next  Monday  in  Washington  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  patent  system  dis- 
closes a  copy  of  a  lecture  on  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  Lin- 
coln delivered  in  his  prepresidential 
days.  It  will  be  exhibited  among 
the  memorabilia  which  will  form 
an  important  section  of  the  general 


exhibit  of  "first"  inventions  which 
the  national  centennial  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering, 
president  of  General  Motors  Re- 
search Corporation,  is  chairman,  is 
installing.  ' 

Lincoln  also  said  of  the  wind: 
"And  yet  it  has  not,  so  far  in  the 
world's  history,  become  properly 
valued  as  a  motive  power.  It  is 
applied  extensively  and  advan- 
tageously to  sail  vessels  in  naviga- 
tion. Add  to  this  a  few  windmills 
and  pumps  and  you  have  about  all. 
As  yet  the  wind  is  an  untamed, 
unharnessed  force,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
hereafter  to  be  made  will  be  the 
taming  and  harnessing  of  it." 

One  thousand  leaders  of  science, 


engineering  and  industry  will  meet 
in  the  capital  for  the  centennial, 
the  committee  announces.  All  of 
the  major  national  scientific  and 
engineering  societies,  colleges  and 
universities,  government  bureaus, 
trade  organizations  and  the  great 
industries  are  co-operating  in  ar- 
rangements for  the  event, 

Six  noted  inventors  are  among 
the  many  who  will  take  part  in  the 
centennial.  They  are  Dr.  Orville 
Wright  of  Dayton,  O.,  co-inventor 
with  his  brother  Wilbur  of  the  fii'st 
successful  heavier-than-air  flying 
machine;  Simon  Lake  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  inventor  of  the  submarine; 
Dr.  Vladimir  K.  Zworykin  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  New 


York,  inventor  of  the  iconoscope, 
which  is  the  heart  of  television;  Dr. 
William  D.  Coolidge  of  the  General 


Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  who  developed  the  improved! 
types  of  X-ray  tubes  now  in  use;| 


Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  made  radio  practical,  and  Dr. 
Leo  H.  Baekeland,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 


whose  "Bakelite"  was  the  fore- 
1  runner  of  the  host  of  modem  plas* 
tics. 


Lincoln  the  Inventor 


/ 


All  America  pays  homage  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Great 
Emancipator,  a  man  who  was  wise 
in  the  law,  steadfast  in  what  he 
considered  to  be  Ihe  right  and  hon- 
est as  the  day.  But  very  few  people 
know  Lincoln  the  inventor. 

Lincoln  liked  to  "tinker"  with 
things  and  there  is  proof  that  at 
least  once  he  applied  himself  to 
creating  a  device  for  solving  a  dif- 
ficult ph\sical  situation  in  an  origi- 
nal and  practical  manner. 

Pontoons  Like  Bellows 

As  a  young  man,  Lincoln  traveled 
considerably  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  which  bore  the  bur- 
den of  transportation  in  the  days 
before  railroads  rose  to  prominence. 
Not  infrequently,  the  river  boats 
\\ould  run  aground  on  mud  or  sand 
bars,  necessitating  much  labor  and 
delay  before  they  were  free  again. 
Lincoln  had  often  w'atched  them 
being  jiuUed  from  the  clutches  of 
the  river's  bed,  and  it  set  him  to 
thinking.  He  was  handy  with  tools 
and  thoroughly  practical  in  solving 
difficult  physical  problems.  His 
thought  on  this  matter  resulted  in 
a  device  which  he  patented  m  the 
early  days    of   the  United  States 


Patent  Office.  The  original  model 
which  he  made,  alter  gathering  dust 
in  the  Patent  Office  for  nearly  a 
century,  was  finally  turned  over  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  Lincoln's  model  may  be  seen 
today,  with  two  ix)ntoons  on  each 
side  of  a  river  boat  m  miniature,  Llie 
whole  arrangement  featuring  14 
great  poles  piercing  an  upper  deck 
as  well  as  the  lower  deck  and  con- 
necting witli  pontoons.  The  idea  was, 
that  should  the  boat  become  stuck 
on  a  bar,  the  crew  would  man  ropes 
connected  with  pulleys  to  the  long 
poles.  The  poles  would  then  push 
down  on  the  pontoons  which  would 
act  like  bellows  filling  with  air  and 
thus  floating  the  boat. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  in- 
vention was  ever  tested  much  less 
put  into  practice.  Soon  the  at- 
tention of  passengers  and  commerce 
was  drawn  away  from  the  rivers  to 
railroad  lines,  and  the  need  of  such 
a  device  as  Lincoln  had  made, 
dwindled. 

However,  if  anyone  still  thinks 
it  a  good  idea,  every  last  detail  can 
be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian  model. 
As  the  patent  rights  have  long  ex- 
pired, there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  riverman  from  putting  it  Into 
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use.  A  few  experts  who  have  viewed 
the  contraption  consider  it  highly 
impiactical. 

But  while  Lincoln's  own  invention 
may  never  have  been  put  to  use, 
he  did  have  a  marked  respect  for 
natural  science  and  invention.  It 
w^as  during  his  administration  as 
President  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  givei:i  its  charter 
by  Congress.  This  body  was  formed 
in  order  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
might  benefit  from  the  knowledge 
and  exjjerience  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing thinkers  in  various  technical 
fields.  Even  today,  any  agent  of  the 
1  Government  who  needs  it  may  ob- 
tain expert  technical  advice  from 
the  Academy  for  the  a.sking. 

I  Eag;er  to  Learn 

I  .Anecdotes  about  Lincoln  are 
i  legion,  but  one  in  particular  shows 
j  how  he  turned  to  his  advantage  the 
I  few  opportunities  that  came  his  way 
I  for  learning.  The  story  is  told  by 
\  Mis.  Asaph  Hall  whose  husband  was 
I  the  Government  astronomer  at  the 
I  Naval  Observatory. 
I  It  seems  that  Hall  had  had  much 
I  experience  with  royalty  and  famous 
j  persons  which  caused  him  to  be 
I  rather  diffident  toward  them.  At  the 
Harvard  Observatory  where  both  he 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  guests 
at  a  celebration  opening  the  use  of 
the  then  "world's  largest  telescope," 
he  had  been  made  to  feel  less  than 
nobody  in  comparison  with  the  hon- 
ored guests  present. 

However,  there  came  a  time  when 
Hall  atteiided  one  of  Lincoln's  re- 
ceptions shortly  after  the  President 
himself  had  signed  the  astronomer's 
commission  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  he  had  been  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory. 

One  night  soon  afterwai'd,  when 
Hull  was  alone  in  the  observing 
tower,  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  trap- 
door. Leisurely  he  completed  his 
observation  and  then  went  to  lift 
the  door.  Through  it  appeared  the 
head  of  President  Lincoln.  He  had 
come  unattended  through  the  dark 
streets  of  Washington  to  inquire  why 
it  was  that  the  moon  appeared  in- 
verted in  the  telescope?  Surveyor's 
in,--trument?,  with  which  he  was 
familiar  showed  objects  in  their 
actual  position 
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June  11,  194-6 


Miss  Helen  Nicolay 
Kennedy-Warren  Apartments 
3133  Commcnwealth  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Miss  Nicolay: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  gracious- 
ness  in  receiving  me  in  company  with  Captain  Sheldon 
on  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit  to  Vfeshington. 
I  consider  it  a  rare  pleasure  that  I  was  able  to 
visit  with  you,  the  occasion  being  doubly  interest- 
ing because  of  my  deep  interest  in  things  relating 
to  Lincoln,  on  which  subject  you  have  had  intimate 
contact  through  your  esteemed  father,  Mr.  John 
Nicolay. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  looking  forward 
to  having  the  honor  of  visiting  with  you  at  an  early 
date,  I  remain 


cerely  yours, 


ECK:fs 


carl  C.  Kubicek 
Executive  Secretary 


EARL  C.  KUBICEK,  A.  '33 
F.xeeuiive  Secretary 
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THE  ENGINEERING  MIND 


of 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  EARL  C.  KUBICEK 


William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  last 
law  partner,  in  a  lecture  entitled,  "An- 
alysis of  Character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," delivered  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
on  December  12, 1865,  said  of  Lincoln's 
mind:  "his  mind  ran  back  all  facts, 
things  and  principles  to  their  origin, 
history  and  first  cause,  and  further 
sometimes,  namely  to  that  point  where 
forces  act  at  once  as  effect  and  cause. 
He  would  stop  in  the  street  and  an- 
alyze a  machine  or  other  thing,  me- 
chanical or  other  power  as  exhibited 
in  a  wagon,  a  threshing  machine,  or  a 
lightning  flash  .  .  .  Clocks  and  words, 
omnibuses  and  language,  paddle 
wheels  and  idioms  never  escaped  his 
observation."  He  further  states,  ".  .  . 
in  time  his  great  logic  and  power  of 
reason  on  cause  and  effect,  in  creation 
and  relation,  in  substance  and  in  truth, 
would  form  a  proposition,  an  opinion 
wisely  and  well,  that  no  human  being 
could  well  deny,  or  ever  overthrow." 

Lincoln,  himself,  stated  his  case; 
'T  retnember  how,  when  a  mere  child, 
I  used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody 
talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  un- 
derstand. I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry 
at  anything  else  in  my  life.  But  that 
always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has, 
ever  since."  It  is  this  characteristic  of 
his  mind,  his  direct  simpleness  of  rea- 
soning, his  grasp  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion, that  lead  us  to  refer  to  him  in 
relation  to  the  engineering  field.  That 
Lincoln  bad  enough  of  the  mechanical 


genius  in  him  to  make  him  a  good 
mechanic,  there  is  no  doubt.  He  was  a 
builder,  first  in  assisting  to  construct 
the  log  cabins  in  which  he  lived,  then 
the  flat-boats  which  he  operated.  Even 
after  his  entry  into  public  and  profes- 
sional life  these  mechanical  dreams 
never  wholly  left  him.  It  is  this  story 
of  the  creative  impulse  in  him,  his 
deep-seated  interest  in  things  mechan- 
ical with  which  he  came  in  contact 
throughout  a  broad  law  career  and 
later  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  can  now  consider. 

Lincoln  sometimes  helped  his  father 
in  the  latter's  carpentering,  though  he 
never  professed  any  great  love  for  the 
draw-knife  and  hammer.  Lincoln  and 
his  father  built  a  wagon  for  James  Gen- 
try, constructing  it,  "entirely  of  wood 
even  to  the  hickory  rim  on  the  wheels." 
Since  he  had  the  instruction  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  experienced  carpenter,  we  can 
well  accept  the  statements  of  early 
pioneers  concerning  Lincoln's  con- 
struction of  a  scow,  which  he  operated 
near  the  mouth  of  Anderson's  Creek, 
in  Indiana,  taking  passengers  from  the 
shore  to  the  steamers  passing  in  the 
mid-channel  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  begins 
the  career  of  Lincoln,  as  in  a  rude 
sense,  a  navigator,  a  flatJjoatman. 

The  Ohio  River,  that  great  artery 
of  traffic,  was  a  passing  pageantry  of 
American  life  of  the  day.  It  introduced 
Lincoln  to  the  life  of  a  riverman  and 
also  introduced  him  to  the  world  be- 


yond, impressions  of  which  were  readi- 
ly grasped  by  his  mind  and  filed  for 
future  reference.  Through  his  station 
passed  the  lawyers  coming  from  the 
East  to  the  wilderness,  the  frontier, 
and  bringing  with  them  the  learning 
of  books,  the  creed  of  law  and  order; 
hunters,  the  men  of  the  forest,  with 
their  tales  of  days  in  the  not  too  distant 
past  when  wild  life  roamed  the  forests 
in  undreamed  of  numbers;  the  circuit 
riders,  with  stories  of  the  great  of  their 
profession,  Peter  Cartwright  and  Sam- 
uel Scott  and  others. 

These  adventurers  in  understanding 
vmdoubtedly  whetted  the  imagination 
of  young  Lincoln  for  more  learning. 
Miss  Kate  Roby,  who  knew  him  in  the 
Indiana  days,  tells  of  sitting  on  the 
river  bank  with  Lincoln.  He  sur- 
prised her  with  his  knowledge  of 
planetary  motion.  She  says,  "He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  general  laws 
of  astronomy  and  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  but  where  he 
learned  so  much,  or  how  to  put  it  so 
plainly,  I  never  could  understand." 

A  clue  to  Lincoln's  learning  might 
lie  in  his  close  association  with  those 
who  had  gone  further  than  he  in  edu- 
cation and  in  his  special  ability  to 
assimilate  knowledge  through  such  as- 
sociation. The  Grigsby  family — Aaron 
Grigsby  married  Lincoln's  sister  Sarah 
— all  attended  schools  outside  of  the 
state  we  are  told.  Aaron  Grigsby 
studied  law,  attending  school  two  and 
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one-half  year?,  possibly  at  Hampden- 
Siiiney.  ^  irginia.  as  this  was  the  ances- 
tral home  of  the  Grigsbys.  Reuben 
Grigsby  studied  surveying.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Lincoln  borrowed  Reuben's 
books  along  with  others.  James  Blair's 
granddaughter  is  our  authority  for 
stating  that  Lincoln  was  coached  in  the 
study  of  surveying  by  Blair,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  East  prior  to  his 
arrival  in  Indiana. 

Lincoln's  skill  as  a  flalboatman  was 
becoming  well  known  and  came  to  the 
attention  of  one  Denton  Offutt,  an 
early  promoter  of  no  mean  accom- 
plishments in  the  Colonel  Seller's  tvpc 
of  salesmanship.  He  hired  Lincoln, 
John  Hanks,  and  John  D.  Johnston, 
Lincoln's  step-brother,  proposing  that 
they  .take  a  flat  boat,  laden  with 
provisions,  from  a  place  of  some  five 
hundred  persons  called  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  New  Orleans.  When  his 
navigators  arrived  at  the  place  of  as- 
sembly Offutt  did  not  have  the  prom- 
ised boat  but  offered  them  extra  pay 
if  they  would  construct  a  craft  for 
him.  This  they  proceeded  to  do. 

In  Lincoln's  words,  "We  found 
Offutt  at  Springfield,  but  learned  that 
he  had  failed  in  getting  a  boat  at 
Beardstown.  This  led  us  to  hiring  our- 
selves to  him  for  twelve  dollars  per 
month  each,  and  getting  timber  out  of 
the  trees  and  building  a  boat  at  Old 
Sangamon  town  on  the  Sangamon  Riv- 
er, seven  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, which  boat  we  took  to  New  Or- 
leans, substantially  upon  the  old  con- 
tract." 

However  an  incident  took  place,  one 
of  several,  that  seemed  destined  to  be 
a  determining  factor  in  shaping  the 
course  of  Lincoln's  life.  Uneventful 
passage  was  made  down  the  river  until 
the  New  Salem  dam  was  reached.  John 
Hanks  says,  "We  landed  at  New  Salem 
mill  about  April  19th,  and  got  fast  on 
Rutledge's  mill  dam." 

Here  the  craft  seemed  destined  to 
end  the  journey  which  had  begun  so 
favorably.  The  boat  was  stuck  fast  on 
the  mill  dam  with  one  end  dipping 
into  the  water  and  the  other  jutting 
high  into  the  air.  Lincoln's  inventive 
genius  came  to  aid.  They  unloaded 
some  of  the  provisions  and  Lincoln 
went  into  the  village,  borrowed  an 


auger,  bored  a  hole  above  the  outside 
water-line  to  allow  the  water  which 
had  been  shipped  aboard  to  run  out, 
and  the  craft  was  able  to  pass  over 
the  dam.  They  capped  the  hole, 
reloaded  their  provisions  and,  to  the 
cheers  of  the  assembled  villagers  who 
had  gathered  to  watch  operations  and 
remark,  '"that  young  feller  was  a  cau- 
tion to  think  of  such  a  procedure,  con- 
tinued their  journey  toward  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  impressions  of  this  little  hamlet 
on  a  hill,  gained  by  Lincoln  during  this 
short  visit,  were  evidently  very  favor- 
able ones  for.  in  the  summer  of  183L 
following  his  return  from  the  New  Or- 
leans expedition,  he  returned  to  New 
Salem  to  make  it  his  home.  His  jobs 
here  were  many  and  varied.  The  faith 
of  Offutt  in  Lincoln  was  secure  and  he 
remarked  to  others  that  he'd  soon  have 
a  steamboat  running  up  and  down  the 
Sangamon  and  with  Lincoln  as  her 
captain,  "By  thunder,  she'd  have  to 
go."  Lincoln  found  a  short  term  em- 
ployment with  a  Dr.  Nelson  of  the  vil- 
lage who  was  removing,  with  his  fam- 
ily and  goods,  to  Texas.  Lincoln  was 
hired  by  Dr.  Nelson  to  pilot  a  vessel 
loaded  with  the  household  goods 
through  to  the  Illinois  River.  Upon  the 
arrival  at  Beardstown,  the  pilot  was 
dismissed,  after  having  safely  brought 
the  family  through  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  and  returned,  by  foot,  across 
the  sandhills  to  New  Salem. 

Politics,  as  practiced  in  those  days, 
was  both  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
those  engaged  in  it  and  a  source  of  en- 
tertainment for  an  amusement-starved 
people  and  Lincoln,  who  was  always 
easily  met  and  who  had  worked  up  a 
large  acquintanceship  in  the  New 
Salem  vicinity  on  March  9th,  1832,  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  view  of 
the  deep-seated  interest  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  navigability  of  the  local 
rivers  and  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  gained  through  piloting  va- 
rious craft  on  these  waters,  he  stated 
in  his  opening  speech  in  an  appeal  to 
the  voters,  "From  my  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  is  probable  that  for  the  last 
twelve  months  I  have  given  as  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  stages  of  the  water 
in  this  river  as  any  other  person  in  the 
country.  In  the  month  of  March,  1831, 


in  company  with  others,  I  conceived 
the  building  of  a  flatboat  on  the  Sanga- 
mon, and  finished  and  took  her  out  in 
the  course  of  the  stream.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  been  concerned  in  the 
mill  at  New  Salem.  These  circum- 
stances are  sufficient  evidence  that  I 
have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  stages 
of  the  water." 

In  a  nice  admixture  of  political 
acumen  and  engineering  experience, 
he  expressed  the  idea  that  a  railroad, 
connecting  Sangamon  County  with 
other  parts  of  Illinois  was,  ".  .  .  indeed 
a  very  desirable  object,"  but  the  cost 
. . .  ?  He  discussed  the  geography  of  the 
river,  and  possibilities  for  improve- 
ments in  its  channel,  and  pledged  him- 
self, if  elected,  to  support  all  improve- 
ments possible  in  measures  brought 
before  the  legislature.  This  initial  ven- 
ture in  soliciting  public  favor  was  not 
too  successful  but  he  was  soon  engaged 
in  other  ventures  that  took  his  mind 
off  defeat.  In  the  winter  of  1832,  a 
steamer.  The  Talisman,  was  advertised 
to  leave  Cincinnati  and,  by  sailing  the 
four  rivers  necessary,  eventually  reach 
New  Salem  bringing  to  the  people  of 
that  community  "goods  directly  from 
the  East." 

Men  of  the  community,  among  them 
Lincoln,  met  the  boat  part  way  and 
helped  to  clear  brush  from  along  the 
river  banks  to  allow  easy  passage.  Fol- 
lowing an  extended  stay  at  Springfield, 
receding  waters  in  the  river  warned  the 
officers  of  the  steamer  that  the  return 
journey  should  begin  soon  if  it  were 
to  be  accomplished  at  all.  Lincoln  was 
engaged  as  pilot  for  the  craft  and  the 
return  journey  was  undertaken,  but 
again  the  New  Salem  mill  dam  inter- 
vened. A  local  poet  described  the  hap- 
pening : 

And  when  we  came  to  Salem  dam, . 

Lp  against  it  we  went  jam; 

We  tried  to  cross  with  all  our  might. 

But  found  we  couldn't,  and  stayed 
all  night.'' 

This  time  Lincoln  took  no  part  in 
the  negotiations  that  followed  between^ 
the  steamer's  officers  and  Rutledge  and 
Cameron,  owners  of  the  dam.  Even- 
tually part  of  the  dam  was  taken  down, 
the  boat  passed  through  and  the  inci- 
dent was  forgotten  except  in  the  folk- 
loie  of  the  community. 

John  Calhoun,  of  Springfield,  was 
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Exact  replica  of  the  wagon  model,  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  about  1840,  now  displayed  in  the  Lincoln  Museum,  formerly  Ford  Theatre, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

This  replica  is  the  property  of  Carl  W.  Schaefer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Schaefer,  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  late  Col.  Osborn  H. 
Oldroyd,  Lincoln  collector  and  Custodian  of  the  Peterson  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  found  the  model,  owned  by  Col.  Oldroyd,  of  such 
interest  that  he  had  this  model  made  from  the  original. 

Of  the  original  model,  Mr.  Schaefer  comments,  "On  the  model  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  in  the  Ford 
Theater,  Washington,  one  of  the  steering  arms  was  broken,  and  this  condition  existed  as  long  as  I  have  known  of  the  existence  of  that 
model.  It  was  broken  at  the  time  that  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd  recovered  it  from  the  Patent  Office.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Patent  Office 
became  too  crowded,  many  thousands  of  models  of  different  sorts  were  gotten  rid  of,  but  Colonel  Oldroyd  fortunately  obtained  the  original 
at  that  time." 

Col.  Oldroyd  and  Mr.  Schaefer  made  a  patient  search  of  the  patent  applications  as  on  file  but  were  unable  to  find  if  an  application  were 
ever  filed  by  Lincoln,  with  the  Patent  Office,  for  his  wagon  model.  The  model  is  of  much  interest  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  forerunner  of  the 
modern  automobile  construction  embodying  a  method  of  turning  the  front  wheels  as  an  independent  system. 

This  particular  Lincoln  item,  along  with  the  many  others  of  the  Oldroyd  Collection,  became  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  purchase  in  1926. 


At  right,  H.  T.  Heald,  President  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  center,  the  author. 
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the  surveyor  of  Sangamon  County.  The 
constant  influx  of  unmigrants  hito  Illi- 
nois made  Calhoun's  office  a  very  busy 
one  and  he  declared  himself  in  need  of 
another  deputy  surveyor.  A  mutual 
friend  of  Calhoun  and  Lincoln  brought 
them  together  and.  while  Calhoun  was 
a  Democrat  and  Lincoln  was  a  \^  hig, 
and  further,  Lincoln  was  not  too  well 
versed  in  surveying.  Calhoun  ap- 
pointed him  deputy  surveyor  respon- 
sible for  all  surveys  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  ]Sew  Salem  provided  he  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  study  of  surveying 
and  prove  himself  capable. 

Lincoln  laconically  states  his  version 
of  the  story;  "The  surveyor  of  Sanga- 
mon County  offered  to  depute  to  Abra- 
ham that  portion  of  his  work  which 
was  within  his  part  of  the  county.  He 
accepted,  procured  a  compass  and  a 
chain,  studied  Flint  and  Gibson  a  little, 
and  went  at  it." 

This  ''studied  Flint  and  Gibson  a 
little,"  was  no  little  mean  chore  for  in 
Gibson's  Surveying  there  are  chapters 
on  Decimal  Fractions,  Involution  and 
Evolution,  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration  of  Areas,  Levelling,  In- 
struments, and  so  on,  followed  by  the 
Tables.  Mentor  Graham,  the  village 
schoolmaster,  says  in  a  statement; 
"Lincoln  came  to  live  with  me  and  con- 
tinued with  me  for  about  six  months." 
This  was  in  February,  1833.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham claims  to  have  taught  Lincoln, 
among  other  things,  the  rules  of  sur- 
veying. Graham's  daughter  afterward 
said  that  her  father  and  Lincoln  often 
sat  up  in  the  cabin  until  midnight,  so 
engrossed  in  their  calculations  that 
they  were  only  aroused  when  driven 
forth,  by  her  mother,  after  fresh  fire- 
wood to  replenish  the  dying  fire  that 
had  wholly  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  interested  scholars. 

Considering  past  contacts  with 
education  by  Lincoln,  though  these 
were  of  a  most  informal  nature,  and 
the  statements  of  those  contemporaries 
in  New  Salem,  who  are  our  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Lincoln  read 
history,  astronomy,  philosophy,  chem- 
istry and — above  all,  the  newspapers, 
during  the  time  that  they  knew  him  in 
New  Salem,  we  can  well  believe  that 
his  mind  was  prepared  to  assimilate 
the  principles  of  surveying  in  an  in- 
tensive course  and  to  apply  them  so 


well  to  his  work  that  no  survey  made 
by  him  was  ever  subject  to  questioning. 
When  Calhoun's  office  as  surveyor  ex- 
pired in  1835,  his  successor,  Thomas 
N.  Neale,  at  once  reappointed  Lincoln 
as  his  deputy. 

In  the  Sangamon  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1835,  Thomas  Neale  advises  his 
customers  that;  "I  have  appointed 
John  B.  Watson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  John  Calhoun,  Deputy  Surveyors 
for  Sangamon  County."  He  gives  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  customs  of 
the  time  in  his  remarks;  "In  my  ab- 
sence, persons  wishing  their  land  sur- 
veyed, will  .  .  .  call  at  the  Recorder's 
Office  and  enter  his  or  their  names  in 
a  book  left  for  that  purpose."  He  con- 
cluded his  advertisement  with  the  as- 
surance, ".  .  .  and  their  business  shall 
be  promptly  attended  to." 

Of  record  are  Lincoln's  surveys  of 
the  towns  of  Petersburg,  Bath,  New 
Boston,  Albany,  and  Huron.  The  early 
surveying  records  are  scattered.  How- 
ever, it  is  known  that  three  roads,  three 
school  sections,  and  many  pieces  of 
farm  lands  of  various  sizes  are  Lin- 
coln's work. 

R.  B.  Rutledge,  a  New  Salem  neigh- 
bor of  Lincoln,  gives  us  a  word  picture 
of  him  at  this  time  and  describes  his 
usual  attire;  "When  Lincoln  was  en- 
gaged in  surveying  he  wore  jeans,  pan- 
taloons, 'foxed'  or  covered  on  the  fore- 
part and  below  the  knees  behind  with 
buckskin.  This  added  to  the  warmth, 
protected  against  the  rain  and  ren- 
dered them  more  durable  in  perform- 
ing the  labor  necessary  to  his  calling." 

In  November,  1834,  it  seemed  that 
Lincoln's  days  as  a  surveyor  were  to 
end  suddenly  through  loss  of  the  tools 
of  his  profession.  Debts  were  the  only 
legacy  accruing  to  Lincoln  as  a  result 
of  his  days  as  a  storekeeper  in  New 
Salem  and  some  claims  of  those  hold- 
ing the  notes  of  the  Lincoln  &  Berry 
partnership  resulted  in  a  judgment 
against  Lincoln.  The  sheriff  attached 
his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  surveying 
instruments  when  he  was  unable  to 
satisfy  the  judgment.  When  the  arti- 
cles were  sold  on  execution,  "Uncle 
Jimmy"  Short,  of  Sand  Ridge,  one  of 
Lincoln's  New  Salem  neighbors  and 
friends,  bid  in,  secured  the  property, 
and  returned  it  to  Lincoln.  A  story  in 
friendship  is  this  little  picture,  for 


many  years  later  when  Lincoln  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
"Uncle  Jimmy"  had  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia and  was  destitute,  Lincoln  heard 
of  his  condition  and  without  any  solici- 
tation on  the  part  of  Short,  returned 
the  favor  of  long  ago  and  appointed 
Short  as  an  Indian  Agent. 

A  matter  of  record  is  Lincoln's  state- 
ment ;  "I  hereby  certify  that  the  town 
of  Petersburg  has  been  surveyed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  that  this  is  a  correct 
plat  of  the  same.  (Signed)  A.  Lincoln." 
John  Bennett,  who  was  the  local  hotel 
keeper  in  Petersburg  during  later 
years,  recalled  that  Lincoln  spent  most 
of  the  month  of  March,  1836,  finishing 
up  the  survey  and  the  planning  of  the 
town  that  he  had  commenced  the  year 
before. 

Lincoln's  last  recorded  survey  was  of 
the  town  of  Bath  in  November,  1836, 
for  John  Kerton,  the  proprietor.  Lin- 
coln, in  a  speech  given  at  Bath  on  Au- 
gust 16th,  1858,  reminded  his  audience 
that  twenty-two  years  before  he,  with 
his  own  hands,  staked  out  the  town  of 
Bath  from  a  then  wooded  wilderness. 

Lincoln's  interest  in  things  mechan- 
ical grew  streadily,  even  while  he  was 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  Congressman. 
We  find  reference,  on  January  21st, 
1848,  with  the  House  acting  as  a  Com- 
mittee as  a  Whole  on  the  private  calen- 
dar, that  the  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois, Abraham  Lincoln,  presented  the 
petition  of  one  Uriah  Brown,  "praying 
for  further  testing  of  his  discovery  of 
'Liquid  Fire',  to  be  used  in  national 
defenses."  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

The  return  of  the  family  from  Wash- 
ington was  a  leisurely  one  through 
New  England,  Canada,  Niagara  Falls, 
where  Lincoln  speculated  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  commercial  use  of  the  power 
of  the  Falls,  westward  through  De- 
troit, and  by  boat  to  Chicago.  It  was 
on  the  portion  of  the  homeward  pas- 
sage by  boat  that  an  incident  occurred 
that  set  Lincoln's  inventive  mind  to 
working  on  the  creation  of  a  device  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  river  pas- 
sage. 

The  boat  on  which  the  Lincolns  were 
passengers  was  stranded  on  a  sand  bar. 
The  captain,  ordering  the  use  of 
planks,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  forced  un- 
der the  boat,  succeeded  in  freeing  the 
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craft.  We  are  told  of  Lincoln's  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings  and  that  he 
made  several  suggestions  to  the  officers 
directing  operations  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  them.  Mr.  Lincoln,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  to  Springfield 
from  this  trip  made  contact  with  one 
Walter  Davis,  a  mechanic  whose  shop 
was  located  nearby,  and  arranged  with 
him  for  the  use  of  his  tools  and  shop 
and  assistance  in  making  a  model  of 
a  vessel  incorporating  Lincoln's  idea 
conceived  as  a  result  of  the  operations 
he  witnessed  earlier. 

Lincoln's  patent  application  accom- 
panying his  model  read,  in  part,  "What 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  expansible  buoyant  chambers 
placed  at  the  sides  of  a  vessel  with  the 
main  shaft  or  shafts  by  means  of  slid- 
ing spars,  which  pass  down  through 
the  buoyant  chambers  and  are  made 
fast  to  their  bottoms  and  the  series  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  or  their  equivalents 
in  such  an  manner  that  by  turning  the 
main  shaft  or  shafts  in  one  direction 
the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  forced 
downwards  into  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  expanded  and  filled  with  air 
for  buoying  up  the  vessel  by  the  dis- 
placement of  water,  and  by  turning  the 
shafts  in  opposite  directions  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  will  be  contracted  into 
a  small  space  and  secured  against  in- 
jury." 

The  patent  application  was  made  on 
March  10th,  1849  and  Lincoln  was 
granted  his  patent  rights  on  May  22nd, 
1849.  Herndon  tells  of  his  great  inter- 
est in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  of  his  invention 
and  of  his  working  on  his  idea  in  their 
office  and  explaining  to  him,  Herndon, 
the  principles  of  the  whole  idea.  Hern- 
don, however,  did  not  take  too  much 
stock  in  his  partner's  idea  and  wrote; 
"This  invention  was  a  perfect  failure; 
the  apparatus  has  never  been  put  on 
any  boat  so  far  as  known."  He  hedged 
on  his  statements  however  and  quali- 
fied his  remarks  by  saying;  "Although 
I  regarded  the  thing  as  impracticable 
I  said  nothing,  probably  out  of  respect 
for  Lincoln's  well-known  reputation  as 
a  boatman."  The  Lincoln  model  is  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patent  cases,  with  their  nice  prob- 


lems in  mechanics  and  engineering, 
had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Lincoln. 
His  reasoning,  his  power  of  analysis 
and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sul)- 
ject  as  a  whole  made  him  a  force  to  l)e 
reckoned  with  in  court. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  suit. 
Parker  v.  Hoyt,  an  action  for  the  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  water  wheel, 
which  came  to  trial  in  Chicago  during 
June,  1848.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  The  defend- 
ant placed  his  reliance  on  an  older 
patent  to  establish  the  want  of  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  the  plaintiff.  Lin- 
coln took  a  deep  personal  interest  in 


the  case,  using  his  earlier  experiences 
in  tending  a  saw-mill  to  present  an 
argument  to  the  jury  explaining  the 
action  of  water  on  the  wheel  in  so  clear 
and  intelligible  a  fashion  that  the  jury 
was  ^ble  to  comprehend  all  the  points 
and  line  of  defense  of  his  side  of  the 
case.  The  court,  in  its  charge  to  the 
jury,  had  told  them  in  effect  that  the 
prior  patent,  on  which  the  defendant 
was  placing  his  reliance,  was,  in  effect, 
no  defense  at  all,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
jury  returned  with  a  verdict  for  Lin- 
coln's client.  According  to  those  who 
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LINCOLN 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

were  closelv  associated  with  him,  Lin- 
cohi  always  regarded  this  case  as  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  triumphs  of  his 
career. 

This  power  of  Lincohi's  to  clearly 
demonstrate  his  ideas  was  no  mere 
happenstance.  In  order  to  understand 
fully  just  what  the  phrase,  "demon- 
strate" meant,  Lincoln,  though  past 
forty  years  of  age,  hegan  the  study  of 
the  six  hooks  of  Euclid.  He  carried  the 
hooks  with  him  on  the  circuit  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  vigor  to  their  mas- 
tery. Swett,  who  traveled  the  circuit 
with  him  says,  "I  have  seen  him  myself, 
upon  the  circuit,  with  a  'geometry'  or 
an  'astronomy'  .  .  .  working  out  prob- 
lems and  propositions  in  moments  of 
leisure."  Herndon  says  that  Lincoln, 
after  his  return  from  Congress,  was  a 
'"hard  student",  especially  in  mathe- 
matics. The  maturing  of  his  mind  was 
brought  about  by  his  amliition  to  state 
a  conclusion  so  logically  that  the 
proposition  would  be  proved  with 
mathematical  certainty — that  it  be  so 
well  established  as  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  or  denial. 

At  the  December,  1851,  term  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  Lincoln 
had  a  case  of  extraordinary  interest, 
one  which  provided  him  with  a  back- 
ground that  he  was  able  to  put  to  good 
use  in  later  years  in  the  famous  "Effie 
Afton  Case."  This  case  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  Insurance  Company  v.  Cur- 
tenius  et.  al.  The  plaintiff,  represented 
by  Lincoln  and  others,  were  suing  the 
stockholders  of  the  Peoria  Bridge 
Company  for  damages  suffered  by 
them  as  insurers  of  a  canal  boat  and 
cargo  sunk  in  collision  with  the  pier 
of  the  bridge  in  the  channel  of  the  Illi- 
nois River.  The  defendants  pleaded 
that  an  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
authorized  them  to  construct  the 
bridge.  Lincoln  demurred  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  legislature  had  no 
right  to  authorize  the  obstruction  of  a 
navigable  stream.  The  case  turned  on 
the  point  of  the  state  having  the  power 
of  obstructing  a  navigable  stream  run- 
ning within  its  territorial  limits.  How 
well  this  problem  of  navigation  must 
have  brought  to  the  mind  of  Lincoln 
his  former  days  as  a  riverman.  The 


court  later  decided  that  the  legislature 
did  not  have  the  right  to  authorize  the 
obstruction  of  the  river  and  settlement 
was  reached  l)y  compromise. 

Lincoln's  last  case  of  tenn  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  February  3rd, 
1855,  was  i-epresenting  the  defendants 
in  error  in  the  case,  Edmonds  v.  Mey- 
ers, et.  al.  This  was  popularly  known 
as  the  "Horological  Cradle  Case."  Pat- 
ent rights  to  this  "horological  cradle", 
a  device  to  relieve  mothers  of  the  tedi- 
ous problems  of  cradle  rocking,  in- 
trigued Lincoln  and  he  took  full 
charge  of  his  side  of  the  case  in  the 
examination  of  exhibits  and  drawings. 
The  scientific  and  mechanical  turn  of 
the  case  interested  him.  That  he  argued 
his  points  well  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  court's  decision, 
handed  down  later,  reversed  the  de- 
cree of  the  lower  courts  previously 
rendered,  in  Lincoln's  favor. 

After  the  arguments  in  the  case  were 
completed,  on  his  way  back  to  his  of- 
fice in  company  with  a  colleague,  Lin- 
coln was  explaining  to  him  the  merits 
of  the  invention.  His  friend  ventured 
to  ask  Lincoln  how  the  thing  was 
stopped  when  once  placed  in  motion 
and  Lincoln  replied,  "There's  a  rub. 
I  reckon  I'll  have  to  answer  you  as  I 
did  the  judge  who  asked  the  same 
question.  The  thing's  like  some  of  the 
glib  and  interesting  talkers  you  and  I 
know;  when  it  gets  to  going,  it  don't 
know  when  to  stop." 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Lincoln's 
inquiring  mind,  his  engineer's  ap- 
proach to  the  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical, is  brought  out  by  Herndon  in  de- 
scribing the  occasion  on  which  he, 
Herndon,  brought  a  copy  of  Well's 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  into 
their  office.  Lincoln,  who  was  in  the  of- 
fice at  the  time,  took  the  book,  glanced 
through  it,  read  a  little,  and  then  star- 
tled Herndon  by  announcing  that  he 
was  going  out  immediately  and  pur- 
chase the  entire  set.  He  explained,  "I 
have  wanted  such  a  book  for  years,  be- 
cause I  sometimes  make  experiments 
and  have  thoughts  about  the  physical 
world  that  I  do  not  know  to  be  true  or 
false.  I  may,  by  this  book,  correct  my 
errors  and  save  time  and  expense." 

This  characteristic  bent  of  mind 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  intricate 


problems  presented  in  the  patent  cases 
to  be  handled  by  him  in  association 
with  many  other  outstanding  figures  of 
the  nation's  bar  of  the  period. 

Cyrus  McCormick  invented  his  reap- 
er sometime  in  the  summer  of  1831.  He 
took  out  patents  on  it  and  the  many 
devices  that  came  in  the  wake  of  his 
original  invention.  John  H.  Manny,  of 
Wisconsin,  sometime  in  1851,  pro- 
duced a  similar  machine  for  harvest- 
ing grain  and  he,  too,  took  out  letters 
of  patent  on  his  product  and  began 
immediate  production  for  sale.  His  ma- 
chine became  a  serious  threat  to  the 
McCormick  product  and  in  November, 
1854,  McCormick  brought  suit  against 
Manny  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  fur- 
ther production  and  sale  of  Manny's 
product,  which,  in  many  instances,  re- 
sembled the  McCormick  machine  in 
construction  parts. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
counsel,  numbering  besides  himself, 
George  Harding  and  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, chosen  by  Marmy  to  represent 
him.  Lincoln  immediately  interested 
himself  in  the  case,  especially  in  the 
mechanical  phases  and,  while  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  Chicago  during  July,  1855, 
went  to  Rockford  to  study  the  Manny 
&  Company  reaper.  He  also  consulted 
with  Mr.  P.  H.  Watson,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  pat- 
ent attorney  field,  on  the  case. 

The  case,  opening  in  Cincinnati, 
September  20th,  1855,  before  Judge 
McLean,  was  destined  not  to  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  Lincoln's  hopes 
of  participation  for,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
tense preparation,  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  Stanton,  Lincoln  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  active  partici- 
pation in  the  court  hearings  and  re- 
main as  purely  a  consultant.  Stanton 
afterward  conceded  that,  from  the 
knowledge  he  afterward  gained  of  Lin- 
coln's ability,  he  undoubtably  was  as 
well  fitted  to  handle  the  case  as  were 
either  of  his  two  colleagues.  It  was  a 
very  disheartening  experience  for  Lin- 
coln inasmuch  as  he  had  planned  on 
the  opportunity  of  matching  himself 
against  such  men  as  Reverdy  Johnson 
and  Edward  M.  Dickerson,  coimsel  for 
McCormick. 

( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Laboratory 
Facilities 

HOOVER  ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 


The  Electrical  Laboratory  designs,  tests  and  redesigns 
motors  and  component  parts  in  developing  power  plants 
for  Hoover  Cleaners. 


The  Testing  Laboratory  maintains  production  control 
by  acceptance  tests  on  parts  and  materials.  Test  specifi- 
cations and  special  test  apparatus  are  developed  here. 


Filters,  fans,  materials,  processes  are  tested  in  the 
Mechanical  Laboratory;  air  flow  and  power  problems, 
cleaners  and  cleaning  methods  are  studied. 


In  this  modern,  fully  equipped  laboratory  exhaustive 
chemical  and  metallurgical  tests  are  conducted  on  metal, 
fabric,  wood,  paper  and  plastics. 


A  50-ton  room  suj)i»orted  on  numerous  steel  springs 
affords  perfect  acoustical  isolation,  insuring  precision 
measurement  on  noise  and  vibration  problems. 


Building  the  world's  largest-selling  electric  cleaner  is  big-time  engi- 
neering, and  many  thousands  of  hours  of  design,  tests,  research  and 
study  go  into  constructing  each  new  cleaner  model. 

The  Hoover  Engineering  Department  is  recognized  as  a  leader.  Hoover 
engineering  problems  call  for  the  full  range  of  engineering  skills — and 
the  bett  in  both  equipment  and  personnel  is  necessary  to  handle  them. 
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In  December.  1856.  in  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  L  nited  States  Circuit 
Court,  sitting  in  Chicago.  Lincohi  was 
engaged  by  the  defendants  in  the  case 
of  Durfee  &  Green  v.  Sherman  &  Bay. 
The  complainants,  the  owners  of  a  pat- 
ent in  connection  with  a  stream  dredg- 
ing machine,  were  claiming  infringe- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  defendants  and 
were  seeking  to  restrain  them  from  op- 
erating another  similar  machine. 

The  struggle  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  commercial  interests  had  been 
a  long  and  bitter  one  and  in  May,  1856, 
an  event  occurred  which  brought  to 
Lincoln  the  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents  which  had  been  denied  to  him 
in  the  McCormick-Manny  case.  A 
steamboat  struck  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
Rock  Island  bridge,  was  wrecked  and 
burned.  A  portion  of  the  bridge  was 
also  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  This 
suit.  Hurd  et.  al.  v.  Raihoad  Bridge 
Company,  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  "Effie  Alton  Case,"  after  the 
steamer  in  question. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Democrat  of  July 
9th.  1857,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
interested  parties  were  endeavoring  to 
have  the  trial  take  place  in  the  court  of 
Judge  McLean.  The  case  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  Chicago  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  common  belief  in  that 
city  that  the  accident  was  not  an  acci- 
dent at  all  but  a  deliberate  incident  on 
the  part  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  felt  that  the  course  of 
western  commerce  was  at  stake  if  the 
bridge  were  allowed  to  stand.  The  Chi- 
cagoans  believed  that  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  would  go  to  any  length  to 
destroy  the  bridge.  Mr.  Norman  B. 
Judd  was  the  attorney  for  the  railroad 
company  and  he  engaged  Lincoln, 
along  with  others,  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  railroad. 

The  opponents  of  the  bridge  stated 
their  argument  in  two  phases;  firstly, 
that  the  river,  the  great  waterway  for 
the  commerce  of  the  valley,  could  not 
legally  be  obstructed  by  a  bridge;  and 
secondly,  that  the  particular  location 
of  this  bridge,  with  reference  to  the 
channel  of  the  river,  made  it  a  peril  to 
all  water  craft — that  it  was  an  unneces- 
sary obstruction. 


The  trial  commenced  in  Chicago, 
September  8th.  1857,  and  ran  through 
September  24th,  with  argument  and 
counter  argument.  Plats  and  plans 
were  prepared,  models  exhibited.  The 
newspapers  carried  running  accounts 
of  the  case  and  the  arguments  of  the 
counsel  for  both  sides.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues made  a  visit  to  Rock  Island  for 
a  first  hand  study  of  the  situation  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Lincoln's  an 
swer  to  a  petitioner  for  him  to  speak 
in  Iowa  during  the  time  of  the  trial 
taking  place  in  Chicago.  He  says,  in 
part,  'T  am  engaged  in  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Court  at  Chicago,  in 
which  the  Rock  Island  Bridge  Com- 
pany is  a  partner.  The  trial  is  to  com- 
mence on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
probably  will  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
During  the  trial  it  is  not  improbable 
that  all  hands  will  come  over  and  take 
a  look  at  the  Ijridge,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  hit  it  right,  I  could  then 
speak  at  Davenport." 

Lincoln  answered  the  first  part  of 
his  opponent's  argument  stating,  in  the 
main,  that  "one  man  had  as  much  right 
to  cross  the  river  as  another  had  to 
sail  up  or  down  it."  In  answer  to  the 
second  part  of  his  opponent's  argu- 
ment, Lincoln  succeeded  in  showing, 
with  a  careful  explanation  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
point  where  the  bridge  crossed,  that 
the  pilot,  if  he  were  as  familiar  with 
the  river  as  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  could  have  prevented 
the  accident  from  occurring.  His  argu- 
ment  in  this  instance  was  marked  by 
perfect  candor  but  was  full  of  nice 
mathematical  calculations,  clearly  put. 
Lincoln  had  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "demonstrate". 

Much  has  been  written  about  Lin- 
coln's familiarity  with  the  Bible,  a 
knowledge  that  could  only  connote  a 
very  close  study  of  the  various  books. 
This  knowledge  was  used  by  Lincoln  to 
illustrate  his  arguments  and  point  a 
moral  when  he  so  chose.  A  little  known 
side  of  Lincoln  is  his  short-lived  career 
as  a  lecturer.  In  February,  1859,  Lin- 
coln was  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  Phi  Alpha  Society  of  Illinois 
College  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  He 
presented  his  first  lecture,  February 


11th,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Society,  at  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Jacksonville.  His  discourse  was  en- 
titled, "Discoveries  and  Inventions,"  a 
rather  dry  discussion,  leaning  heavily 
on  the  Bible  and  the  allusions,  therein, 
to  the  development  of  mankind 
through  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment. From  his  opening  sentence,  "All 
creation  is  a  mine,  and  every  man  a 
miner,"  through  the  natural  pherione- 
ma  of  the  animals  of  the  earth  to  man, 
his  inventions  and  discoveries  primari- 
ly to  improve  his  condition,  Lincoln 
led  his  audience.  He  ended  on  a  note 
of  wonderment  relating  to  the  fact  that 
the  advantageous  use  of  steam  power 
should  be  so  recent  a  discovery  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  power  of  steam, 
translated  into  a  very  ingenious  toy  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  known  by 
the  ancients. 

Lincoln  must  have  felt  encouraged 
by  the  reception  of  his  lecture,  for  on 
February  21st,  he  again  delivered  it  at 
Myer's  Hall  in  Springfield.  This  time 
he  had  his  law  partner,  Herndon,  in 
the  audience  as  a  friendly  critic  and  it 
was  Herndon's  opinion  that  Lincoln 
was  not  of  the  material  that  lecturers 
are  made.  At  least  Lincoln  never  at- 
tempted to  carry  this  avocation  any 
further  after  these  trial  attempts. 

This  characteristic  of  Lincoln's,  his 
marked  interest  in  things  of  a  mechan- 
ical nature,  was  retained  by  him  even 
in  the  White  House.  The  coming  war 
clouds,  the  need  for  armament,  opened 
a  new  field  for  inventors.  Washington 
was  overrun  with  men  having  guns  to 
be  tested,  approved,  and  used  by  the 
Northern  soldiery. 

A  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, during  the  war  days  in  Washing- 
ton, tells  of  meeting  Lincoln  in  the 
hall  of  the  department  and  receiving 
from  him  an  invitation  to  come  and 
test  a  new  gun.  His  story  had  a  re- 
freshingly intimate  touch  as  he  relates 
that  the  President,  "then  pacing  off  a 
distance  of  about  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred feet  .  .  .  raised  the  gun  to  level, 
took  quick  aim,  and  drove  a  round  of 
seven  shots  in  quick  succession,  the 
bullets  shooting  all  around  the  target 
like  a  Catling  gun  and  one  striking 
near  the  center."  This  trial  did  not  suit 
the  President,  however,  and  his  com- 
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His  lamp 

could  burn  for  30yea 


on  the  extra  power 
produced  wchen  2 
boilers  replaced  B 

In  place  of  six  boilers,  a  big  eastern  power  com- 
pany is  now  installing  two.  These  two  modern 
Jjoilers  generate  nearly  twice  as  much  steam  as 
the  original  six  .  .  .  help  produce  far  more  elec- 
tric power,  too. 

Enough  more  each  hour  to  play  625,000  radios 
...  or  to  burn  a  100-watt  bulb  in  your  study  lamp 
continuously  for  30  years! 

This  B&W  boiler  installation  typifies  the  prog- 
ress made  during  recent  years  in  raising  steam 
generating  efficiency — progress  in  which  B  &W  has 
consistently  lead  the  way.  B&W,  old  in  experience, 
has  pioneered  important  advances  in  many  other 


fields  too — yet  B&W  is  still  young  enough  to  have 
new  ideas  for  all  industries  on  present  problems 
and  future  plans. 

Through  this  progressive  policy  of  continuous 
research  and  development,  B&W  offers  excellent 
career  opportunities  to  technical  graduates — ca- 
reers in  diversified  fields  of  manufacturing,  sales, 
engineering,  research  and  in  many  other  voca- 
tions. Send  for  the  booklet 
"Your  Career".  It  tells  the 
story  of  The  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company  in  terms  ^ 
of  your  future. 
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panion  reports  that  he  remarked  that, 
"I  can  make  this  gun  shoot  better,"  and 
whittled  a  wooden  sight  which  he  af- 
fixed over  the  sight  of  the  carbine  and 
proceeded  to  do  better. 

Such  memoranda  as  the  one  to 
General  Ripley,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
"Will  General  Ripley  please  consider 
whether  this  Musket-shell  would  be  a 
valuable  missile  in  battle?",  or  the  one 
to  Captain,  later  Admiral,  Dahlgren, 
"You  have  seen  Mr.  Blunt's  new  gun 
— What  do  you  think  of  it?  Would  the 
government  do  well  to  purchase  some 
of  them?  Should  they  be  of  the  size  of 
the  one  exhibited,  or  of  different 
sizes?"  are  but  a  few  of  the  reference's, 
noted  in  Dahlgren's  diary  that  record 
Lincoln's  deep  interest  in  ordnance, 
ammunition,  and  related  matters.  This 
close  contact  with  Dahlgren  created  a 
deep  friendship  between  him  and  the 
President. 

Lincoln  had  other  interests  in  the 
field  of  mechanics  as  witnessed  by  his 
memorandum  to  Dahlgren,  "Captain 
Lavender  wishes  to  show  you  a  con- 


trivance of  his  for  discovering,  and 
aiding  to  remove,  under-water  obstruc- 
tions to  vessels."  When  John  Ericsson 
approached  the  senators  and  congress- 
men with  his  plans  for  an  ironclad  ves- 
sel for  war  use  he  was  rebuffed  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  He  finally  was  able  to 
make  contact  with  President  Lincoln 
who  listened  to  his  ideas,  studied  his 
models,  encouraged  him  and  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  navy  accept 
the  "Monitor"  for  the  North.  He  fol- 
lowed the  building  of  the  craft  with 
the  deepest  of  interest. 
■  President  Lincoln  interested  himself 
in  the  experiments  with  the  use  of  bal- 
loons in  observation  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  army.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  in  the  country  to  receive 
telegraphic  messages  from  a  balloon 
sent  up  to  make  observations  on  the 
enemy's  works.  His  encouragement 
of  these  endeavors  brought  about  the 
full  acceptance  of  this  plan  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  issued  a  state- 
ment that  "from  experiments  made 
here  for  the  first  time,  it  is  conclusively 


proved  that  telegrams  can  be  sent  with 
ease  between  balloon  and  the  quarters 
of  the  commanding  officer." 

Harking  back  to  his  days  as  a  con- 
gressman in  Washington  is  a  memor- 
andum from  the  President  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  Navy,  in  February, 
1863,  following  the  great  successes  of 
the  Confederates  at  Fredericksburg, 
urging  the  appointment  of  representa- 
tives to  test  the  use  of  certain  incen- 
diaries as  adaptable  for  military  use. 

In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1863,  President  Lincoln 
urged  upon  Congress  the  consideration 
of  an  international  telegraph  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  in  addition  to  coast- 
wise cable  service.  He  referred  to  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  made  by  the 
government  with  the  Czar  of  the  Rus- 
sias  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  through 
the  Czars  territory,  to  connect  with 
European  systems.  He  was  in  close  con- 
tact with  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  was  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  Trans-Atlantic 
cables. 
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Abraliaiu  Lincoln  did  not  consider 
himself  to  be  an  authority  on  military 
matters  but  throughout  his  term  he 
showed  a  practical  wisdom  in  military 
affairs.  His  suggestions  to  the  military 
authorities  showed  a  native  shrewd- 
ness, a  practical  sagacity  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  military  strategy.  He  instinc- 
tively grasped  the  salient  features  of 
the  plans  under  consideration  and 
could  give  them  proper  values.  He,  in 
theory,  carried  out  the  duties  of  the 
modern  High  Command  in  the  survey 
of  the  war  as  a  whole.  The  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  the  use  of 
superior  naval  strength,  and  made  the 
most  of  it ;  that  in  dealing  with  a  raw 
army,  he  fitted  political  considerations 
in  with  a  strategic  deployment  of  men ; 
his  insistence,  throughout  the  war,  that 
constantly  maintained  pressure  be 
kept  on  the  enemy  forces:   and  his 


recognition  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  the  principal  objective,  should 
always  be  kept  in  true  perspective,  are 
those  functions  that  would  come  with- 
in the  province  of  the  modern  High 
Command. 

The  widespread  belief  that  Lincoln, 
as  a  youth,  a  country  bumpkin,  devel- 
oped overnight  into  his  character  as 
a  statesman;  the  tales  of  dire  poverty, 
told  out  of  all  perspective  as  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  had  their  value 
in  political  advantages  at  the  time,  but 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  point  up  an 
entirely  different  picture  with  the  real- 
ization of  Lincoln's  possession  of  an 
alert  mind.  Knowledge,  gained 
through  patient  persistence,  caused 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  rise,  through  his 
own  efforts,  from  obscurity  to  immor- 
tality. 
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Wil'bur,  Claranoe  S*      Lincoln  as  an  Inventor 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  Inventor  Still 

Is  in  the  Files  of  the  Patent  Office 

Success  of  His  Method  for  Buoying  Vessels  Over  Shoals  Might  Have  Kept  Him  Out  of 
Politics,  After  His  Return  From  Congress,  and  Deprived  the  United  States  of  One 
of  Its  Greatest  Presidents. 


By  Clarence  B.  Wilber. 

IN  a  corner  of  the  north  hall  of 
Arts  and  Industries  buildmg  of 
the  United  States  National 
Museum  at  Washington  may 
be  seen  the  model  of  a  device  which 
its  inventor  believed  was  destined 
to  work  a  revolution  in  steamboat 
navigation. 

To  the  casual  visitor,  this  small 
wooden  model  may  appear  as  curi- 
ous and  mystifying  as  any  modern 
brainchild  of  Buck  Rogers  or  Rube 
Goldberg.  Nevertheless  on  May  22 
1849,  the  United  States  patent  office, 
after  careful  examination  of  the 
model  and  of  the  inventor's  claims, 
granted  letters  patent  No.  6,469  on 
an  invention  for  "Buoying  Vessels 
Over  Shoals." 
Today,  the  inventor's  rude  model. 
,'  now  in  custody  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Is  of  interest  not  be- 
cause of  the  ingenuity  of  its  con- 
struction or  because  of  any  revolu- 
tionary engineering  principle  util- 
ized, but  because  of  the  man  whose 
hands  so  patiently  fashioned  it  a 
century  ago.  So  far  as  is  known  the 
device  which  the  patent  covers  was 
never  put  to  practical  use,  and  the 
inventor's  dream  of  financial  re- 
turn never  materialized.  This  is 
fortunate.  Had  the  invention  proved 
to  be  a  financial  success,  history 
might  have  been  changed.  ■' 

For  the  inventor  and  patentee  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  Illinois.  Commercial 
j  success  of  the  device  and  even  a 
I  comparatively  modest  money  return 
from  It  at  this  period  of  Lincoln's 
life,  might  have  deterred  him  from 
re-entering  politips. 

In  September,  1848,  Representa- 
tive Lincoln  returned  from  Wash- 
ington to  Illinois  by  the  way  of 
Niagara  Falls.  Crossing  Lake  Erie, 
the  boat  on  which  he  had  taken 
pa.ssage  stranded  on  a  sandbar. 
This  was  probably  no  new  experi- 


ence fcr  Lincoln.  As  a  young  man, 
he  had  made  two  voyages  down 
the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans. 
I  He  had  constructed  and  operated 
I  his  own  flat-bottomed  boat  on 
Anderson's  creek  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  in  18.32  he  had 
successfully  piloted  the  first  steam- 
boat to  ascend  the  Sangamon  river 
from  Beardstown  to  Springfield,  111. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  almost 
professional  interest  that  Lincoln 
must  have  watched  the  operation  of 
getting  the  vessel  off  the  Lake  Erie 
sandbar.  The  captain  ordered  all 
hands  to  collect  empty  barrels  and 
boxes,  and  these  were  forced  under 
water  at  the  sides  of  the  craft. 
Their  buoyancy  lifted  the  vessel  and 
it  floated  free.  As  Lincoln  watched, 
an  idea  was  born. 

Immediately  upon  reaching  home 
Lincoln  went  to  work  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  ingenuity.  His 
aim  was  to  construct  a  simple  but 
practical  device  capable  of  becom- 
ing standard  equipment  on  inland 
vessels,  for  emergency  use  in  float- 
ing them  over  shoals.  The  apparatus 
which  he  invented  accomplished 
this  by  a  mechanical  refinement  of 
the  principle  which  he  had  seen 
so  crudely  utilized  on  Lake  Erie. 

From  Walter  Davis,  a  mechanic 
of  Springfield,  Lincoln  borrowed 
tools.  At  tunes,  according  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Herndon,  then  Lincoln's 
law  partner,  he  took  the  model  of 
the  invention  to  their  law  office 
and  whittled  away  on  it  between 
clients,  meanwhile  holding  forth  on 
its  merits. 

Walter  Davis  worked  with  Lincoln 
on  the  model.  Just  how  much  work 
was  done  by  Lincoln's  own  hand 
is  not  known.  But  the  model  ap- 
pears to  have  been  whittled  or 
carved  and  put  together  with  the 
minimum  elaboration  required  to 
demonstrate  the  workability  of  the 
device  to  the  patent  authorities. 


In  simple  language,  Lincoln  de- 
scribes the  puriJose  of  his  invention 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
patent  "specification"; 

"Be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Springfield,  in  the  County 
of  Sangamon,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, have  invented  a  new  and  im- 
proved manner  of  combining  ad- 
justable buoyant  air  chambers  with 
a  steamboat  or  other  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  their  draught 
of  water  to  be  readily  lessened  to 
enable  them  to  pass  over  bars,  or 
through  shallow  water,  without  dis- 
charging their  cargoes." 

Adjustable  air  chambers,  placed 
along  a  vessel's  waterline,  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  boxes  and  bar- 
rels of  the  Lake  Erie  captain.  This 
was  the  essence  of  the  invention. 

These  air  chambers  could  be  in- 
flated or  deflated  at  will  by  mcaiis 
of  a  simple  arrangement  of  ropes, 
pulleys  and  sliding  spars  operated 
manually,  or  by  steam  power  from 
a  main  shaft  to  be  located  on  the 
boat's  deck. 

"I  reckon  it'll  work  where  the 
ground  is  a  little  damp,"  Lincoln 
humorously  observed,  while  showing 
the  completed  model  to  some  ac- 
quaintances. 

What  plans  Lincoln  may  have 
had  or  what  steps  he  may  have 
taken  to  exploit  the  invention  are 
not  now  known.  But  there  is  no 
record  of  any  vessel's  having  been 
equipped  with  the  device.  Five  years 
after  the  granting  of  the  patent, 
the  introduction  into  Congre.ss  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  with  its 
provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  impelled  Lincoln 
to  re-enter  politics. 

By  that  time.  Patent  No.  6,469 
must  have  been  little  more  than 
the  memory  of  another  failure — an- 
other stepping-stone  for  the  feet  of 
the  immortal  inventor  of  Sangamon! 
County.  I 


Abraham  Lincoln  Himself  Did  Much  of  the  Work  of  Shaping  This  Model  of  His  Invention  for 
"Buoying  Vessels  Over  Shoals"  .  .  .  Two  of  the  Adjustable  Buoyant  Chambers  He  Proposed  Can 
Be  Seen  Attached  to  the  Hull — (Photograph  horn  Smithsonian  Institution). 


Davenport  Damoorat  and  Leader  2/12/49 


Lincoln  an  Inventor 

When  Americans  pause  briefly  on  tlie  morrow  to 
observe  the  anniversary  or  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  relatively  few  know  that,  in  addition  to 
his  many  talents  and  services  to  humanitj^,  he  was 
also  an  inventor.  The  National  Patent  Council  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  while  serving  as 
a  congressman  from  Illinois,  Lincoln  received  a 
patent  for  a  "device  for  buoying  vessels  over 
shoals."  The  invention  embodied  a  set  of  bellows 
attached  to  the  hull  of  the  ship  below  the  water 
line.  In  shallow  water,  the  bellows  would  fill  with 
air  to  buoy  up  the  vessel  and  float  it  clear.  A 
wooden  model  of  the  invention  whittled  by  Lincoln 
himself  accompanied  his  patent  application. 

History  doesn't  record  what  Lincoln  did  with  his 
invention,  but  the  chances  are  that  someone  else 
capitalized  on  the  idea  and  reaped  a  profit.  That 
is  the  usual  trick  fate  plays  upon  inventors. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Gimmick 
Proved  Helpful  With  'Big  Mo 


Springfield,  EI.  -  ai.P)  -  Despite  all 
recent  teciinical  advancements,  at 
least  one  of  the  gimmicks  used  by 
the  navy  in  refloating  t^^battleship 
Missouri  wasn't 
cording  to  one  Li  co 

Abraham   Line  In 
Idea  for  refloatin 
100  years  ago. 

Dr.  Roy  Easier  execufive  secre 
tary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
ciation, who  toli  about'  Lincoln's 
Invention  said  that  p?irt  of  the 
strategy  used  in  moving  the  Mis- 
souri from  a  mudbank  in  Chesa- 
peake bay  Feb.  1  was  placing  si> 
air  filled  pontoons  under  the  hull 
to  buoy  up  the  ship. 

Lincoln  had  the  idea  in  1849,  B 
ler  said.  He  thought  it  would  a 
good  idea  if  ships  had  pontoons 
built  into  their  sides,  for  use  in  any 
grounding  emergency. 

Lincoln  got  the  idea  when  he  was 
returning  to  Illinois  from  his  first 
session  in  congress.  The  steamer 
carrying  him  across  the  Great 
Lakes  ran  aground.  To  ease  the 
ship  off  the  sandbars,  the  skipper 
had  planks  and  empty  barrels 
placed  around  and  under  the  ship's 
hull. 

Lincoln  watched  the  work  care- 


fully. When  he  got  back  to  Spring 
field,  he  worked  on  an  idea  to  apply 
the  plank  and  barrel  theory  to  all 
ships.  A  skilled  Illinois  river  boat- 
man, he  made  a  model  containing 
his  plan,  and  had  it  patented. 

On  the  model,  bellows  were  at- 
tached to  each  side  of  the  hull,  just 
below  the  water  line.  The  bellows 
were  controlled  by  an  intricate  sys- 
tem of  ropes  and  pulleys.  'When  the 
hull  gre^d  on  sand  or  some  other 
ob.struirtion,  the  ropes  and  pulleys 
weBjno  work  and  fill  the  bellows 
wyil  air— giving  the  ship  buoyancy 
float  over  the  obstruction. 
Lincoln's  law  partner,  W.  H. 
Herndon,  thought  the  idea  was  im- 
practical, and  there  is  no  record 
that  Lincoln  ever  used  It  on  a  full 
scale  ship 

The  principle  involved  has  been 
incorporated  in  modern  marine  en- 
gineering. "Blisters"  or  air  pockets 
on  the  sides  of  ships  today  are  sim- 
ilar to  Lincoln's  ideas. 

Some  Lincoln  scholars  have  sug- 
gested that  the  navy  trot  over  to 
the  national  museum  in  Washing- 
ton, to  take  a  look  at  the  model  of 
Lincoln's  invention— before  build- 
ing any  more  battleships. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
United  States  National  Museum 

WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


m  171951 


Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMiirtry,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wa;>  ne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

Your  recent  connnunication  addressed  to  the 

Smithsonian  Institutiai 
has  been  referred  for  attention  to" 


Any  further  correspondence  with  regard  to  this 
subject  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  address  above. 


Subject;      Replica  of  wagon  whittled  by  Lincoln 


The  Lincoln  MuseTim 

511  -  10th  Street  K.  ¥. 

Ivashington,  D,  C. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Helena  M.  Weiss 
Registrar 


Date; 


December  29,  19^6 
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No.  6,469 


A.  LINCOLN 
MANNER  OF  BUOYING  VESSELS 


Patented  May  22,  1849 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  interested  in  shallow  water 
navigation.  He  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
boatman  and  he  knew  of  the  many  vexations  and  delays 
caused  by  boats  being  stranded  for  days  at  a  time  on 
unseen  shoals  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Then,  too,  his  six 
years'  (1831-1837)  residence  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  on 
the  Sangamon  River,  had  convinced  him  that  if  that 
stream  was  to  become  an  artery  of  travel  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  river  traffic  would  have  to  lift  themselves 
over  the  sand  bars,  so  to  speak,  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

This  lesson  was  further  demonstrated  in  1848  when 
Congressman  Lincoln  traveled  by  steamer  from  Buffalo 
to  Detroit.  Enroute,  the  Lake  Erie  steamer  became 
grounded  on  a  sand  bar.  The  captain,  applying  a  simple 
law  of  physics,  met  the  crisis.  He  ordered  all  hands  to 
force  barrels  under  the  side  of  the  ship  below  the  water 
line.  In  recalling  the  incident  it  was  said  that  "slowly 
but  surely  the  boat  began  to  rise."  Lincoln  watched  the 
entire  proceedings  intently  and  the  tradition  further 
relates  that  "taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  jacket, 
he  sat  down,  placed  it  on  top  of  his  high  hat  and  began 
to  make  some  sketches." 

Upon  reaching  home  Lincoln  determined  to  incorporate 
the  same  principle  he  had  seen  the  ship  captain  employ, 
in  an  apparatus  that  would  be  soundly  practicable  and 


readily  applicable.  He  secured  the  help  of  Walter  Davis, 
a  mechanic  who  had  a  wood  working  shop  near  the 
Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  to  help  him  devise  a  carefully 
finished  model,  that  would  be  symmetrical  in  its  parts. 
Davis  had  materials  and  tools  and  he  assisted  Lincoln 
in  his  scientific  project.  The  device  was  ingenius  with 
an  odd  system  of  pulleys,  bellows,  poles  and  ropes.  Ap- 
parently Lincoln  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  eighteen  inch 
model,  whittling  on  it,  scraping  it  with  glass,  rubbing 
it  down  with  emery  paper  and  all  the  while  trying  to 
visualize  how  it  would  revolutionize  river  and  lake  navi- 
gation. The  finished  product  was  a  long  and  graceful 
river-boat,  through  whose  outer  decks,  from  stem  to 
stern,  on  both  sides,  were  inserted  vertical  poles  attached 
at  their  lower  ends  to  horizontal  bellows  running  beneath 
the  lower  guards  near  the  water.  Lincoln  estimated  that 
one  inch  of  the  lifting  power  of  his  model's  buoyant 
chambers  would  represent  one  foot  on  a  regular  size 
steamboat. 

Gaines  Paddock  of  Springfield  recalled  how  "Abraham 
Lincoln  came  into  John  Williams'  store  on  the  north  side 
of  the  square,  which  was  the  town's  loafing  place  and 
where  I  was  clerking  during  the  summer  and  stated 
that  he  believed  he  had  solved  the  problem.  He  declared 
the  Sangamon  River  was  navigable  and  told  us  all  to 


Patent  Office  model  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walter  Davis  illustrating  the  method  of  lifting  vessels  over  shoals, 
patented  May  22,  1849,  Number  6,469.  Now  exhibited  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  See  Lincoln  Lore  Number  843, 
June  4,  1945.  .  . 
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Daniel  Webster  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
Orip;inal  Letter  in  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
See  Lincoln  Lore,  No.  889.  April  22,  1946. 


come  over  to  the  square  the  next  day  and  he  would  prove 
his  statement.  Promptly  at  the  time  he  had  named,  Lin- 
coln walked  into  the  place  where  the  crowd  had  assem- 
bled, carrying  under  his  arm  a  small  boat  model,  which 
he  placed  in  one  of  the  public  watering  troughs,  situated 
at  each  corner  of  the  square.  Placing  bricks  in  the  boat 
he  sank  it  to  the  gunwalls  and  then  using  bellows  blew 
air  into  compartments.  As  a  result  the  boat  and  its  load 
were  lifted  several  inches  higher  in  the  water.  He  then 
explained  the  procedure  to  the  people  stating  that  if  a 
sand  bar  were  encountered  all  that  need  be  done  was  to 
fill  the  compartments  with  air.  Picking  up  the  boat  model 
he  turned  and  walked  away  leaving  the  people  arguing 
on  the  method  of  the  plan." 

During  the  early  months  of  1849  it  is  believed  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  Daniel  Webster  regarding  his 
invention.  Perhaps  Lincoln  may  have  asked  Webster  to 
interview  Thomas  Eubank,  who  was  then  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  about  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
patent  for  his  device  to  lift  vessels  over  shoals. 

On  February  28  (1849)  Webster  replied  to  Lincoln's 
inquiry:  "Mr.  Eubank  is  yet  in  the  South.  If  the  en- 
closed statement  of  the  claim  will  satisfy  our  friends 
I  have  reason  to  think  a  patent  may  be  obtained." 

With  the  convening  of  the  short  session  of  Congress, 
Lincoln  left  Springfield  on  November  26,  1848  carrying 
his  red  cedar  wood  model  to  Washington  with  a  firm 
determination  to  get  his  invention  patented.  On  this  trip 
he  traveled  on  a  steamer  via  Saint  Louis  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  up  the  Ohio.  This  trip  undoubtedly  gave  him 
further  opportunity  to  observe  the  practicability  of  his 
invention.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
patent  lawyer,  Mr.  Zenas  C.  Robbins.  Robbins  had  for- 
merly lived  in  Saint  Louis  and  had  personally  observed 
the  difficulities  of  shallow  water  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Apparently  Lincoln  was  able  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintence  of  Robbins  through  Elihu  B. 
Washburne.  A  few  days  after  Washburne  and  Lincoln 
had  called  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbins  the 
patent  lawyer  asserted  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  walked  into 
my  office  one  morning  with  a  model  of  a  western  steam- 
boat under  his  arm.  After  a  friendly  greeting  he  placed 
his  model  on  my  office  table  and  proceeded  to  explain 
the  principle  embodied  therein  that  he  believed  to  be 
his  own  invention,  and  which,  if  new,  he  desired  to  secure 


Scale  drawing  of  Lincoln's  invention  showing  side  view  and  cross  section. 
The  original  drawing  is  now  missing  from  the  National  Archives  file. 
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Scale  model  of  Lincoln's  invention  embodying  all  of  the  specifications  for  construction,  except  for  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  shaft  C  to  inflate  the  air  chambers.  From  the  Carl  W.  Schaefer  Collection. 


by  letter  patent.  During  my  former  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  I  had  made  myself  thoroughly  familiar  with  every- 
thing appertaining  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  flat-bottomed  steamboats  that  were  adapted  to  the 
shallow  rivers  of  our  Western  and  Southern  states,  and 
therefore,  I  was  able  speedily  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposed  improvement  of  that  class 
of  vessel  was  new  and  patentable,  and  I  so  informed 
him.  Thereupon  he  instructed  me  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary drawings  and  paper  and  prosecute  an  application 
for  a  patent  for  his  invention  at  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  I  complied  with  his  instructions  and  in  due  course 
of  proceedings  procured  for  him  a  patent  that  fully 
covered  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  improved 
steamboat.  The  identical  model  that  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
to  my  office  can  be  seen  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  invention  provided  for  placing  under 
the  guards  of  the  boat,  buoyant  chambers,  expansible 
buoyant  chambers,  made  of  some  waterproof  material, 
with  the  parts  so  arranged  and  connected  with  the  en- 
gines that  when  the  boat  got  aground  the  whole  power 
of  the  boilers  could  be  exerted  to  depress  these  chambers, 
and  more  than  double  the  width  of  the  boat  and  of  course 
raise  the  boat  in  the  water.  Then  the  power  could  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  and  the  boat  could  again  go  on  its 
way  rejoicing." 

Robbins  asked  Lincoln  to  sign  a  copy  of  a  printed 
form  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Edmund 
Burke,  which  was  filed  on  March  10,  1849.  The  words 
printed  in  italics  were  filled  in  by  hand: 
"Application  for  Patent" 
on  an  Improved  Method  of  Lifting  Vessels  over  Shoals 
March  10,  1849 
To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"The  Petition  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Springfield  in 
the  county  of  Sangamon  &  State  of  Illinois  Respectfully 
represents. 

"That  your  petitioner  has  invented,  a  new  and  improved 
manner  of  combining  adjustable  buoyant  chambers  with 
steam  boats  or  other  vessels  which  has  not,  as  he  verily 
believes  been  heretofore  used  or  known,  and  that  he  is 
desirous  that  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States  may 
be  granted  to  him  therefor,  securing  to  him  and  to  his 
legal  representatives,  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and 
using,  and  of  vending  to  others  the  privilege  to  make 
or  use,  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
of  Congress  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  he  having 
paid  thirty  dollars  (Robbins  later  recalled  that  Lincoln 
paid  $50,  of  which  $20  may  have  been  the  patent  attor- 
ney's fee)  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
complied  with  other  provisions  of  the  said  Acts. 

"And  he  hereby  authorise.?  and  empowers  his  Agent 
and  Attorney,  Z.  C.  Robbins,  to  alter  or  modify  the  within 


specification  and  claim  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and 
to  receive  his  patent;  and  also  to  receive  back  any  moneys 
which  he  may  be  entitled  to  withdraw,  and  to  receipt  for 
the  same. 

A.  Lincoln." 

The  required  oath  was  administered  by  I.  L.  Smith, 
a  justice  of  the  peace:  "On  this  10th,  day  of  March  18i9 
before  the  subscriber,  a  Jus  Peace  in  and  for  the  said 
county  personally  appeared  the  within  named  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  made  solemn  oath  according  to  law,  that 
he  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor 
of  the  within  described  improved  manner  of  combining 
buoyant  chambers  with  steam  boats  or  other  vessels  and 
that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the  same  has  been 
before  used  or  known;  and  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

/.  L.  Smith,  JP" 
(To  be  continued  in  the  February,  1958  issue.) 

McMurtry's  Speaking  Itinerary 

Amarillo,  Texas.  Jan.  8,  9,  10,  1958. 
El  Paso,  Jan.  13,  14. 
San  Antonio,  Jan.  16,  17. 
Corpus  Christi,  Jan.  20,  21. 
Houston,  Jan.  22,  23. 
Beaumont,  Jan.  24,  27. 
Dallas,  Jan.  28,  29. 
Fort  Worth,  Jan.  30,  31. 
*Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  6. 
*Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  10. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  11,  12. 
Milwaukee,  Feb.  13,  14. 
♦Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  18,  19. 
Peoria,  Feb.  20,  21. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  26,  27. 
Dayton,  March  3,  4. 
Columbus,  March  5,  6,  7. 

The  persons  who  might  be  interested  in  learning  of 
the  schedule  in  detail  in  the  various  cities  named  above, 
may  contact  the  general  agency  offices  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company. 
*  Special  engagements  not  arranged  by  general  agent. 

Specifications  and  Drawings 

Specifications  and  scale  drawings  forming  part  of 
Letters  patent  No.  6,469,  dated  May  22,  1849,  application 
filed  March  10,  1849,  Abraham  Lincoln,  manner  of  Buoy- 
ing Vessels,  may  be  secured  from  Department  of  Com- 
merce, United  States  Patent  Office,  Washington,  25, 
D.  C,  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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RIDDLE,  DONALD  W.  1957-25 

Congressman/Abraham/Lincoln.  Donald  W.  Riddle/ 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  1937. 

Book,  cloth,  6Vi"  X  9%",  vii  pp.,  280  pp.,  price  $4.50. 

NEWMAN,  RALPH  G.  1957-26 

Picture  Guide  Book  of/ New  Salem  State  Park /Lin- 
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From  the  Meserve  Collection 

George  Bancroft 
From  an  original  negative  by  Brady 

UPRISING  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

It  is  the  priory  of  the  late  president  that  he  had  perfect  faith  in 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Whatever  there  was  of  truth  and 
faith  and  public  love  in  the  common  heart  broke  out  with  one  ex- 
pression. The  mighty  winds  blew  from  every  quarter  to  fan  the  flame 
of  the  saorcd  and  unquenchable  fire. 

THE  WAR  A  WORLD-WIDE  WAR 

For  a  time  the  war  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  our  own  domestic 
affairs  :  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  involved  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind :  its  principles  and  causes  shook  the  politics  of  Europe  to  the 
center,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Pekin  divided  the  Governments  of  the 
world. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
But  its  Government  was  become  a  Government  of  land,  and  not  of 
men  ;  every  blade  of  grass  was  represented,  but  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people. 

HER  SENTIMENTS 
They  had  not  one  word  of  sympathy  for  the  kind-hearted  poor 
man's  son  whom  America  had  choosen  for  her  chief ;  they  jeered  at 
his  larsre  hands  and  long  feet  and  ungainly  stature  ;  and  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  made  haste  to  send  word 
through  the  palaces  of  Europe  that  the  great  Republic  was  in  its 
agony,  that  the  Republic  was  no  more,  that  a  head-stone  was  all 
that  remained  due  by  the  law  of  nations  to  "the  late  Union." 
HER  POLICY 

The  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sustained  by  cheers, 
scoffed  at  the  thought  that  their  laws  could  be  amended  at  our  request 
so  as  to  preserve  real  neutrality  :  and  to  remonstrances  now  owned 
to  have  been  just,  their  Secretary  answered  that  they  could  not 
change  their  laws  nd  infinitum. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND 

.  .  .  but  the  best  bower  anchor  of  peace  was  the  working  class  of 
England,  who  suffered  most  from  our  civil  war,  but  who,  while  they 
broke  their  diminished  bread  in  sorrow,  always  encouraged  us  to 
persevere. 

NOTE:  "The  British  minister  in  Washington  thought  the  speech 
hostile  and  unfriendly,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  Lord  John 
Russell  called  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London  to  lodge  a  formal 
note  of  protest.  When  Russell  had  been  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Bancroft  told  Congress,  he  viewed  the  United 
States  as  'the  late  Union,'  and  he  had  made  haste  to  spread  his 
opinion  of  it  as  such  throughout  Europe,  hampering  Lincoln's  diplo- 
matic efforts  a  great  deal.  Adams  wrote  in  some  concern  to  the 
historian,  begging  him  to  explain  or  to  retract  his  remarks.  'As  for 
the  British,'  replied  Bancroft,  'if  he  had  heard  anything  which  dis- 
pleased him  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  ;  knowing  that  the  gentle- 
man might  be  present  at  the  session,  he  had  asked  Seward  to  request 
him  not  to  come.'  Citing  Russell's  own  official  correspondence  during 
1861  the  speaker  proved  that  the  Secretary  had  used  the  word  late' 
four  times  in  referring  to  the  Union,  and  with  a  touch  of  arrogance, 
he  told  Adams.  'Pray  send  Lord  Russell  a  copy  of  this  letter,  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  publish,  and  I  consider  myself  equally  at  liberty 
to  publish  his  letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  from  Lord  Russell.'  "  Russel  B.  Nye:  The  Biography  of  George 
Bancroft,  page  234. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

The  policy  regarding  further  colonization  of  America  by  European 
Powers,  known  commonly  as  the  doctrine  of  Monroe,  had  its  origin 
in  France ;  and,  if  it  takes  any  man's  name,  should  bear  the  name 
of  Turgot. 

THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  AND  MEXICO 
.  .  .  word  was  brought  us,  in  the  moment  of  our  deepest  affliction, 
that  the  French  emperor,  moved  by  a  desire  to  erect  in  North 
American  a  buttress  for  imperialism,  would  transform  the  republic  of 
Mexico  into  a  secundo-geniture  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ...  so 
that  the  imperial  system  of  Mexico,  which  was  forced  at  once  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  republic  by  adopting  it, 
could  prove  only  an  unremunerating  drain  on  the  French  treasury 
for  the  support  of  an  Austrian  adventurer. 


NOTE:  "Bancroft,  protested  the  Austrian  Minister  Baron  von 
Wydenbruck.  referred  to  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  as  an  'ad- 
venturer.' Was  it  not  true,  replied  the  State  Department  with  delicate 
irony,  that  in  1846  Austria  declared  itself  completely  uninterested  in 
Mexican  affairs."  Russel  B.  Nye:  The  Biography  of  George  Bancroft, 
page  234. 

THE  PERPETUITY  OF  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS 
A  free  State  once  truly  constituted  should  be  as  undying  as  its 
people  ;  the  republic  of  Mexico  must  rise  again. 

THE  POPE  OF  ROME  AND  THE  REBELLION 
The  blessing  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  on  the  head  of  Duke  Maximilian 
could  not  revive  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  sixteenth  ;  and  the  result  is  only  a  new  proof  that  there  can  be 
no  prosperity  in  the  State  without  religious  freedom. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 
The  President  was  led  along  by  the  greatness  of  their  self-sacrificing 
example ;  and  as  a  child,  in  a  dark  night  on  a  rugged  way,  catches 
hold  of  the  hand  of  its  father  for  guidance  and  support,  he  clung 
fast  to  the  hand  of  the  people,  and  moved  calmly  through  the  gloom. 
THE  EMANCIPATION  PTIOCLAMATION 
After  vain  resistance,  Lincoln,  who  had  tried  to  solve  the  question 
by  gradual  emancipation,  by  colonization,  and  by  compensation,  at 
last  saw  that  slavery  must  be  abolished  or  the  Republic  must  die  ;  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  January.  1862,  he  wrote  liberty  on  the  banners  of 
the  armies. 

RUSSIA  AND  CHINA 

Russia,  whose  emperor  had  just  accomplished  one  of  the  grandest 
acts  in  the  course  of  time  by  raising  twenty  million  bondmen  into 
freeholders,  and  thus  assuring  the  growth  and  culture  of  a  Russian 
people,  remained  our  unwavering  friend.  From  the  oldest  abode  of 
civilization,  which  gave  the  first  example  of  an  imperial  government 
with  etiuality  among  the  people.  Prince  Kung,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  remembered  the  saying  of  Confucius,  that  we 
should  not  do  to  others  what  we  would  not  that  others  should  do  to 
us,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China  closed  its  ports  against 
the  war  ships  and  privateers  of  "the  seditious." 

CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  WAR 

The  war  continued,  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  anxious 
spectators.  Its  cares  weighed  heavily  on  Lincoln,  and  his  face  was 
plowed  with  the  furrows  of  thought  and  sadness.  With  malice  toward 
none,  free  from  the  spirit  of  revenge,  victory  made  him  importunate 
for  peace ;  and  his  enemies  never  doubted  his  word  or  despaired  of 
his  abounding  clemency. 

LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 

And  at  the  moment  of  the  height  of  his  fame,  to  which  his  humility 
and  modasty  added  charms,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  ;  and 
the  only  triumph  awarded  him  was  the  march  to  the  grave. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  MAN 

Not  in  vain  has  Lincoln  lived,  for  he  has  helped  to  make  this 
Republic  an  example  of  justice,  with  no  caste  but  the  caste  of  hu- 
manity. 

THE  JUST  DIED  FOR  THE  UNJUST 
When  I  think  of  the  friends  I  have  lost  in  this  war — and  every 
one  who  hears  me  has,  like  myself,  lost  some  of  those  whom  he  most 
loved — there  is  no  consolation  to  be  derived  from  victims  on  the 
scaffold,  or  from  anything  but  the  established  union  of  the  regenerated 
nation. 

CHARACTER  OF  LINCOLN 
The  habits  of  his  mind  were  those  of  meditation  and  inward 
thought,  rather  than  of  action.  He  excelled  in  logical  statement, 
more  than  in  executive  ability.  He  reasoned  clearly,  his  reflective 
judgment  was  good,  and  his  purposes  were  fixed  :  but,  like  the  Hamlet 
of  his  only  poet,  his  will  was  tardy  in  action  :  and  for  this  reason, 
and  not  from  humility  or  tenderness  of  feeling,  he  sometimes  deplored 
that  the  duty  which  devolved  on  him  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
another.  He  was  skillful  in  analysis  ;  discerned  with  precision  the 
central  idea  on  which  a  question  turned,  and  knew  how  to  disengage 
it  and  present  it  bv  itself  in  a  few  homely,  strong  old  English  words 
that  would  be  intelligible  to  all.  He  delighted  to  express  his  opinions 
by  an  aj)othegm,  illustrate  them  by  a  parable,  or  drive  them  home 
by  a  story. 

PALMERSTON  AND  LINCOLN 
Palmerston    is   a  shining  example  of  the   ablest   of  a  cultivated 
aristocracy  ;  Lincoln  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  institutions  where  the 
laboring  man  shares  and  assists  to  form  the  great  ideas  and  designs 
of  his  country. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  sum  of  all,  the  hand  of  Lincoln  raised  the  flag  ;  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  the  hero  of  the  war ;  and  therefore  the  result  is  a 
new  era  of  republicanism. 

The  memorial  service  which  began  at  12:30  p.m.  came 
to  an  end  at  3:25  p.m.  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  gave  the  benediction.  Then  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the  president  pro  tempore, 
retired  from  the  Hall  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
called  the  House  of  Representatives  to  order.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne,  of  Illinois,  presented  the  only  item  of  the  agenda; 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Hon.  George  Bancroft  for  "the 
appropriate  memorial  address"  and  "that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication."  And  then,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Washburne  of  Illinois  (at  3:35  o'clock)  the  House 
adjourned. 

A.  Lincoln 
Manner  of  Buoying  Vessels 

(Continued  from  the  January,  1958  Issue) 

The  specifications  for  Lincoln's  patent  follow: 
"To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

"Be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Springfield, 
in  the  County  of  Sangamon,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
invented  a  new  and  improved  manner  of  combining  ad- 
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justable  buoyant  air  chambers  with  a  steamboat  or  other 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  draught  of  water 
to  be  readily  lessened  to  enable  them  to  pass  over  bars, 
or  through  shallow  water,  without  discharging  their 
cargoes;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  the  following  to  be  a 
full,  clear,  and  exact  description  thereof,  reference  being 
had  to  the  accompanying  drawings  making  a  part  of 
this  specification.  Similar  letters  indicate  like  parts  in 
all  the  figures. 

"The  buoyant  chambers  A,  A,  which  I  employ,  are 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  expanded 
so  as  to  hold  a  large  volume  of  air  when  required  for 
use,  and  can  be  contracted,  into  a  very  small  space  and 
safely  secured  as  soon  as  their  services  can  be  dispensed 
with. 

"Fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  vessel  with  the  buoyant 
chambers  combined  therewith  expanded; 

"Fig.  2,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same  with  the 
buoyant  chambers  contracted. 

"Fig.  3,  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  through  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  buoyant  chambers,  and  the  box  B, 
for  receiving  it  when  contracted,  which  is  secured  to 
the  lower  guard  of  the  vessel. 

"The  top  g,  and  bottom  /),  of  each  buoyant  chamber, 
is  composed  of  plank  or  metal,  of  suitable  strength  and 
stiffness,  and  the  flexible  sides  and  ends  of  the  chambers, 
are  composed  of  india-rubber  cloth,  or  other  suitable 
water-proof  fabric,  securely  united  to  the  edges  and  ends 
of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  chambers. 

"The  sides  of  the  chambers  may  be  stayed  and  sup- 
ported centrally  by  a  frame  k,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  or  as 
many  stays  may  be  combined  with  them  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  the  requisite  fullness  and  strength 
when  expanded. 

"The  buoyant  chambers  are  suspended  and  operated 
as  follows:  A  suitable  number  of  vertical  shafts  or  spars 
D,  D,  are  combined  with  each  of  the  chambers,  as  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  2  and  3,  to  wit:  The  shafts  work  freely 
in  apertures  formed  in  the  upper  sides  of  the  chambers, 
and  their  lower  ends  are  permanently  secured  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  chambers:  The  vertical  shafts  or 
spars  (D,  D,)  pass  up  through  the  top  of  the  boxes  B,  B, 
on  the  lower  guards  of  the  vessel,  and  then  through  its 
upper  guards,  or  some  other  suitable  support,  to  keep 
them  in  a  vertical  position. 

"The  vertical  shafts  (D,  D,)  are  connected  to  the  main 
shaft  C,  which  passes  longitudinally  through  the  centre 
of  the  vessel — just  below  its  upper  deck — by  endless 
ropes  /,  /,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2 :  The  said  ropes,  /,  /, 
teing  wound  several  times  around  the  main  shaft  C, 
then  passing  outwards  over  sheaves  or  rollers  attached 
to  the  upper  deck  or  guards  of  the  vessel,  from  which 
they  descend  along  the  inner  sides  of  the  vertical  shafts 
or  spars  D,  D,  to  sheaves  or  rollers  connected  to  the 
boxes  B,  B,  and  then  rise  to  the  main  shaft  (C,)  again. 

"The  ropes,  /,  /,  are  connected  to  the  vertical  shafts 
at  i,  i,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  It  will  therefore  be 
perceived  that  by  turning  the  main  shaft  C,  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  bouyant  chambers  will  be  expanded  into  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  and  by  turning  the  shaft  in 
and  opposite  direction,  the  chambers  will  be  contracted 
into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

"In  Fig.  3,  e,e,  are  check  ropes,  made  fast  to  the  tops 
of  the  boxes  B,  B,  and  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  bouyant 
chambers;  which  ropes  catch  and  retain  the  upper  sides 
of  the  chambers  when  lower  sides  are  forced  down,  and 
cause  the  chambers  to  be  expanded  to  their  full  capacity. 
By  varying  the  length  of  the  check  ropes,  the  depth  of 
immersion  of  the  bouyant  chambers  can  be  governed. 
A  suitable  number  of  openings  m,  m,  are  formed  in  the 
upper  sides  of  the  buoyant  chambers,  for  the  admission 
and  emission  of  air  when  the  chambers  are  expanded 
and  contracted. 

"The  ropes  /,  /,  that  connect  the  main  shaft  C,  with 
the  shafts  or  spars  D,  D,  (rising  from  the  buoyant 
chambers,)  may  be  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  any 
direction  that  may  be  deemed  best,  and  that  will  least 
incommode  the  deck  of  the  vessel;  or  other  mechanical 
means  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  main  shaft  and  the  buoyant  chambers, 
if  it  should  be  found  expedient. 

"I  shall  generally  make  the  main  shaft  C,  in  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  corresponding  pairs  of  buoyant 
chambers,  so  that  by  coupling  the  sections  of  the  shaft 


together,  the  whole  of  the  chambers  can  be  expanded 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  disconnecting  them,  either  pair 
of  chambers  can  be  expanded,  separately  from  the  others 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

"The  buoyant  chambers  may  be  operated  by  the  power 
of  the  steam  engine  applied  to  the  main  shaft  C,  in  any 
convenient  manner,  or  by  man  power. 

"Where  the  guards  of  a  vessel  are  very  high  above 
the  water,  the  boxes  B,  B,  for  the  reception  of  the  buoy- 
ant chambers  when  contracted,  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  chambers  be  contracted  by  drawing  them  against 
the  under  side  of  the  guards.  Or,  protecting  cases  may 
be  secured  to  the  under  sides  of  the  guards  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  buoyant  chambers  when  contracted. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  combine  my  expansible  buoyant 
chambers  with  vessels  which  have  no  projecting  guards; 
shelves  or  cases  must  be  strongly  secured  to  their  sides 
for  the  reception  of  the  buoyant  chambers. 

"I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  limit  myself  to  any  particular  mechanical  ar- 
rangement, in  combining  expansible  buoyant  chambers 
with  a  vessel,  but  shall  vary  the  same  as  I  may  deem 
expedient,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  substantially 
the  same  means. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  expansible  buoy- 
ant chambers  placed  at  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  with  the 
main  shaft  or  shafts  C,  by  means  of  the  sliding  spars 
or  shafts  D,  which  pass  down  through  the  buoyant 
chambers  and  are  made  fast  to  their  bottoms,  and  the 
series  of  ropes  and  pullies,  or  their  equivalents,  in  such 
a  manner  that  by  turning  the  main  shaft  or  shafts  in 
one  direction,  the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  forced  down- 
wards into  the  water  and  at  the  same  time  expanded 
and  filled  with  air  for  buoying  up  the  vessel  by  the  dis- 
placement of  water;  and  by  turning  the  shaft  in  an 
opposite  direction,  the  buoyant  chambers  will  be  con- 
tracted into  a  small  space  and  secured  against  injury. 
A.  Lincoln. 

Witness: 

Z.  C.  Robbins, 
H.  H.  Sylvester." 

The  original  Lincoln  model  does  not  embody  all  of  the 
features  noted  in  the  specifications.  For  example,  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  original  model  for  the  applica- 
tion of  "the  power  of  the  steam  engine  applied  to  the 
main  shaft  C,"  to  expand  the  buoyant  chambers.  Like- 
wise, the  boxes  B,  B,  for  the  reception  of  the  buoyant 
chambers  when  contracted,  do  not  appear  on  Lincoln's 
original  model.  However,  Lincoln  explained  that  the 
buoyant  chambers  could  be  expanded  manually  and  that 
boxes  for  the  buoyant  chambers  could  be  dispensed  with 
if  they  were  contracted  and  drawn  against  the  under 
side  of  the  guards. 

The  specifications  for  Lincoln's  patent  were  published 
in  1850  in  the  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
for  The  Year  1849.  Part  I,  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
Washington:  Off"ice  of  printers  to  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 1850."  Lincoln's  invention  is  described  on  page 
262. 

Lincoln's  patent  was  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
expiring  in  the  year  1863,  without  renewal.  For  a  period 
of  time  the  "western  steamboat"  was  exhibited  by  the 
patent  office,  in  a  case  designated  as  "Marine",  and 
when  Lincoln  was  installed  as  the  Sixteenth  President 
it  is  related  that  he  had  a  messenger  locate  the  model 
and  bring  it  to  the  White  House.  Perhaps  Lincoln  derived 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  seeing  once  against  the  model 
and  exhibiting  it  before  his  friends.  Later  it  was  placed 
more  conspicuously  on  exhibit  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  "Washington  Case"  at  the  patent  office.  Today 
the  ship  model  is  prominently  displayed  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

When  Lincoln  applied  for  this  patent  the  best  mode 
of  travel  was  by  boat  and  the  population  of  the  nation 
was  largely  centered  along  the  narrow  fringe  of  the 
ocean  and  on  navigable  rivers.  Railroads  soon  diverted 
traffic  from  the  rivers,  and  Lincoln  got  involved  deeper 
than  ever  into  law  and  politics.  Attorney  Z.  C.  Robbins 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  never  received  as  much 
as  a  dollar  for  his  patent  number  6,469  "Improved 
Method  of  Lifting  Vessels  Over  Shoals." 
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LINCOLM  contlniMit 


His  inventor's  mind  helped  make  him  a  great  President 


I/>oilnj{  Iwck  from  a  Kicncc-mlndctI 
tlx-y  fmil  f-im-oln  a  tcirntUic  thinker  far 
ahead  of  liU  time. 

IJnrola'a  l>iMt-''U(ler'*  never  paaaed  the 
pateni  ala^e.  But  In  lo>lng  a  aeeond-rata 
inTcntor,  (be  nation  gained  an  Immortal 
Preuilenl.  One  reawn  for  Linroln'i  ureal 
•nrress  in  the  MHiile  IIoaM  wa>  hit  in- 
vcnlor's  mind. 

Rcccnlly,  in  Uncohi  and  the  Tooh  of 
War,  Robert  V.  Bruce  toW  liow  Lincoln 
battled  for  better  weapons  for  Union 
troops.  MIj  door  ww  always  open  to  In- 
ventors, lie  saw  the  value  of  such  sugges- . 
lions  as  the  first  crude  submarine  and  the 
CailinK  gun.  lie  fought  a  runninK  battle 
>vilh  War  Department  obstructionists  to 
win  a  fair  trial  for  new  Ideas. 

Rocitets  and  Flame-Throwers 

Bruce  and  other  schobrs  say  Lincoln: 
■  Was  responsible  for  introdurinK  ma- 

rhine  guns  and  breeeb-loading  rifles  to 

ilic  Union  Array. 

•  Set  up  a  serreC  project  for  a  new  e»- 
plosivr. 

•  Ah  curly  as  184S,  advocated  Army 
tests  for  a  new  flanie-lhrower. 

,  *  Supported  tests  for  mines,  subma- 
rines, rockets  and  other  moilem  weapons. 

•  At  lear4  once  personally  tested  a  new 
breerb-loadiniE  rifle. 

•  Made  speeches  pointing;  to  ibc  im- 
portance of  inventions  and  discoveries. 

•  May  liBve  invented  a  wagon  axle  foro- 
■  Kadowing  today**  auto  axle. 

•  Made  a  B|>ecial  study  of  geology  and 
other  sciences. 

I.incohl  had  no  formal  Kicntific  traln- 
ioK.  (Ill-  "went  to  ABC  schools  by  littles," 
lie  once  said.)  Yet  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  head 
i>r  the  Smithsonian  and  a  top  scientist  In 
llie  I  H60s,  niarNeled  at  his  ((rasp  of  scl- 
i-ritlfk-  mailers.  TlkouKh  essentially  a  prac- 
lic.ll  nun,  Lincoln  also  was  interested  In 
Ik-nry's  pure;  what-mukes-the-Rfass-nreen 
rest-arch. 

Lincoln  once  said  he  had  made  it  a 
lifclonn  practice  to  "Inrjulrc  Into  the  na- 
ture of  llilnKS."  He  had,  he  said,  cultl- 
v.ilcd  "llie  habit  of  lnvenli<in — the  habit 
(if  (iliscrv.illon  and  rclli-ctlon."  In  a  >i>ee<.h,_ 
on  "Inventions  and  Discoveries,"  he  traced 
tlic  worlil's  hiktory  as  a  serieit  of  inventions. - 

;\  fellow  lawyer  once  described  Lincoln 


"observing"  a  new  piece  of  farm  machin- 
ery: "Me  would  carefully  namirK  It  all 
over,  first  generally  ami  then  critically:  he 
would  'sight'  It  to  (ktermlne  If  it  was 
straight  or  warpctli  if  he  couM  nUke  a 
practical  test  of  it,  he  would  do  that;  he 
would  turn  it  over  or  around  and  stoop 
down,  or  lie  down,  If  necessary,  to  look 
urKler  it:  he  would  examine  it  closely, 
then  stand  oiT  and  examliK  It  at  a  little- 
distance:  he  would  shake  It.  lift  it,  roll  it. 
upend  it,  overset  It  and  thus  ascertain 
every  quality  and  utility  which  Inhered  in 
it,  so  far  as  acute  and  patient  investigation 
could  do  it." 

Lir>coln's  training  in  observation  and 
reflectfon  le«]  to  his  boat-"lifter."  Two 
amateur  Lincoln  buffs,  Thomas  D.  Starr 
and  Arthur  M.  Smith  of  Detroit,  have 
traced  down  the  story.  The  inspiration, 
Starr  and  Smith  say,  came  to  hbn  during 
a  steamer  trip  through  the  Detroit  River 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 

Off  Fiithling  Island,' Lioeoln,  aboard  the 
Ctob*,  walrbcd  the  sleamcr  Crnnrnda-  pile 
up  on  a  shoal.  Lincoln,  an  ex-rivernaan 
who  oDce  went  aground  on  New  Salem 
Dam.  watclied  as  seamen  forced  barrels 
and  casks  under  tiie  ship  to  increase  it* 
buoyancy.  Taking  out  a  piece  of  paper,  be 
placed  it  on  top  of  bis  high  bat  and  began 
sketcliing. 

Lincoln's  Other  lirvention 

Back  in  Springfield,  he  enlisted  the  aid 
of  a  mechanic-woodworker,  Walter  Davis, 
to-  help  him  build  a  model  of  his  Idea. 
When  he  went  back  to  Congress,  he  ap- 
plied for,  and  received.  Patent  No.  6469. 

While  this  was  Lincoln's  only  patent, 
he  Is  credited  with  anotl>er  invention — 
possibly  conceivetl  es-eit  before.  In  early 
farm  wagons,  the  front  axle  pivoted  on 
turns,  making  tliem  dangerously  prone  to 
tip  over.  In  the  invention  believed  to  be 
Lincoln's,  each  front  wheel  turned  on  its 
own  spindle,  as  in  today's  auto  steering. 

A  model  of  this  wagon,  rescued  from  a 
Patent  Office  housecWanIng,  is  In  the  Ford 
Theater  Museum,  Washington.  No  record 
tying  It  to  IJncoln  has  been  found.  If  tlic 
.  idea  .were  -  Lincoln's,  -it  certainly  was  far  ' 
"ahcid  of  its  lime,  for  the  Ulea  was  riot  pat- 
ented until  well  after  the  Civil  War, 

Lincoln's  patent  expired  In  1S63,  but 


by  then  be  waa  more  InteretUd  la  atber 
people'*  laTenlloos.  He  narrowly  eacaped 
ilealb  »t  Injary  while  wale  kind  a  rockiH 
df  enstratlti;  Ibe  wlsalle  blew  a|i«t1  ttt 
Ita  laiuirher.  That  mom  year  Im  rwi  a  per- 
sonal lest  of  the  Spenrar  brcwb-laadiim 
rifle,  a  pet  project,  aaJ  Brveo  rcpocit  b* 
scored  sii  bair»«yef  In  acven  shots.  (His 
Jedgmenl  was  vindiraled  at  Ottysborg. 
Spencer-armed  sharpshooter*  helped  torn 
back  the  Canfoderale  seconil-day  attack.) 

Meanwhile  be  pressed  for  better  car- 
tridges, imnclatis,  lubmarlnes,  mines — 
weapons  newly  devised.  For  IJixoln  never 
knl  his  inventor's  roind — and  it  was  this, 
hbtorians  say,  that  stood  him  In  gpod  stead 
as  a  slalntnan. 

"The  special  quality  of  Lincoln's  states- 
manship," writes  historian  Allan  Nevins, 
"was  Its  extraordinary  Vealism  or  practi- 
cality ...  his  grasp  of  what  was  practical 
at  any  given  moment.* 

It  was,  Lincoln  scholar*  say.  tbe  ap- 
proach of  a  scienlifically-minded  smalt- 
town  inventor  who  once  had  run  aground 
on  New  Salen  Dam.   ■ 

100  Candles  for  LlntMln 

This  year,  'ceremonies  everywhere  will 
mark  Abraham  Lincoln's  I  SOth  birthtU\. 
Busiest  week  begins  Monday,  includes  a 
Washington  dinner  to  be  attended  bv  i» 
Presiilent  Eisenhower,  former  PreskU-niv 
Truman  and  Hoover;  a  Joint  session  of 
Oingrrss;  dinners  in  many  Lincoln- 
mlruled  communities. 

Year's  plans  also  itulude  a  series  of 
LlfH-oln  comiiKinorative  stamps,  a  s|K-clal 
l  lncoln  penny,  a  nationwide  essay  cun 
test,  wreath-layings  at  Lincoln  tiatiirs, 
weekly  radio  programs,  a  special  TV  show . 

At  l-'armington,  Ky.,  the  home  of  jmhua 
Speed,  whfre  I  Incoln  orK-e  memled  a 
broken  heart,  will  be  opened  to  the  puhlu- 
April  IH.  In  Washinglun  0>unty,  Ky.,  llu- 
I806„weildlng  of  Lincoln's  pjti'nts  will 
he  rc-tnacted  Junc-12. 

Museums,  Including  the  Library  nf 
Congress,  will  hold  special  Lincoln  ex- 
hibits. Among  those,  you  might  wish  to 
ylsiM  ij>/dJTicjlii&LjxuJU^WiiJiiiiKloi'^.^ 
IJncoln  Museum,  I'ort  \Vayne,  Ind.: 
l  lncoln  Home,  Sprlnglicld,  III.;  Lincoln 
Room,  CH.-ttysburg. 
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A.  Lincoln,  Inventor 

On  April  6,  1861,  just  six  days  before  Fort 
Sumter  was  bombarded  opening  the  hostili- 
ties in  the  Civil  War,  Harper's  Weekly  pub- 
lished an  editorial  commenting  on  a  little 
known  interest  of  President  Lincoln.  This  is 
it: 

Among  the  registered  patents  in  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington  is  one  for 
buoying  vessels  through  shallow  waters, 
taken  out  some  years  ago  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  method  is  by  the  employment  of 
air-chambers  constructed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  bellows,  and  distended  or  con- 
tracted by  ropes,  as  the  depth  of  water 
may  require.  It  was  by  a  somewhat 
similar  scheme,  on  a  larger  scale,  that 
it  was  once  proposed  to  bring  the  Great 
Eastern  through  the  East  River  to  a 
dock. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  not 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  patent 
in  use  on  the  Mississippi  or  its  tribu- 
taries. 

But  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  in 
command  of  a  ship  of  uncommon  bur- 
den on  a  voyage  of  uncommon  danger. 
It  devolves  upon  him  to  navigate  the 
ship  of  state  through  shallows  of  un- 
precedented peril,  and  over  flats  of  un- 
paralleled extent.  The  difficulty  is  how 
to  prevent  her  grounding  and  becoming 
a  wreck. 


A  model  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  invention,  a 
river  boat  equipped  with  bellows-like  fixtures  on 
the  sides  to  help  raise  the  boat  in  shallow  pas- 
sages, is  shown  here  by  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry, 
Director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion. This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  Founda- 
tion's Museum  shortly  before  Dr.  McMurtry  left 
to  lecture  on  Lincoln  for  three  months  in  the 
Orient  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

We  trust  that  the  President  will  set 
the  fashion  of  using  his  own  patent. 

He  must  throw  some  of  his  cargo  over- 
board, and  buoy  up  his  craft  on  all 
sides.  He  need  not  change  his  voyage, 
or  sail  for  a  strange  port.  But  unless 
he  can  set  his  air-chambers  at  work  so 
as  to  diminish  the  draught  of  his  vessel 
— in  a  word,  unless  he  can  increase  her 
buoyance,  and  bring  more  of  her  hull 
into  God's  daylight,  he  will  run  no  small 
risk  of  losing  her  altogether. 


Abraham  Lincoln 
And  the  Detroit  River 


By  THOMAS  I.  STARR 


Reprinted  from  the  Thursday,  February  6,  1964,  issue 
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Something  different  about  the  life  of  Lincoln,  besides  being  a  lit- 
tle-known fact,  associates  him  with  Michigan  and  indicates  that  at 
one  time  he  traveled  the  "horseshoe"  waterway  around  the  state's 

Lower  Peninsula. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
And  the  Detroit  River 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  an 
inventor. 

He  created  a  device  for  easing 
river  boats  over  shoals  and  was 
granted  patent  No.  6469. 

Most  biographers  of  the  16th 
President  mention  this,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  intimated  that 
the  Detroit  River  had  any  part  in 
the  matter. 

Perhaps  the  Detroit  River  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it; 
the  writer  could  be  drawing  erron- 
eous conclusions  from  a  definite 
pattern  of  facts.  But  the  facts 
having  to  do  with  the  patent  issued 
on  May  22,  1849,  to  Lincoln,  seem 
to  this  writer  to  hinge  on  Lincoln's 
observation  of  an  incident  which 
took  place  almost  eight  months 
earlier  on  the  shore  of  Fighting 
Island  in  the  Detroit  River,  just 
below  Detroit,  the  morning  of 
September  29,  1848. 

Lincoln  is  known  to  have  been  a 
riverman  of  no  mean  ability.  His 
first  dollar  was  earned  with  a  row- 
boat  on  the  Ohio.  He  had  piloted 
flat  boats  down  the  Sangamon  and 
the  Mississippi  around  the  time 
he  had  turned  21.  Shallow  waters 
and  their  hidden  obstructions  had 
taught  him  the  dangers  of  river 
shoals. 

Hadn't  he  been  snagged  on  the 
Rutledge  mill  dam  at  New  Salem, 
where  the  little  village's  popula- 
tion turned  out  to  watch  him  re- 
float his  New  Orleans-bound  flat- 


By  THOMAS  I.  STARR 

boat  and  prevent  disaster  to  his 
cargo  ? 

This  had  happened  in  April, 
1831,  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
Salem  community  that  was  later 
to  be  his  home.  Many  are  the 
incidents  that  could  be  cited  to 
show  Lincoln's  active  interest  in 
river  navigation  and  his  efforts 
for  waterway  improvements.  This 
interest  was  to  continue  later  all 
during  his  legislative  career  in 
Illinois  and  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 

(Also  of  interest  at  this  point 
is  a  traditional  —  although  un- 
proved —  account  that  on  this  first 
New  Orleans  trip  he  visited  a 
slave  market  auction,  and  is  said 
to  have  uttered  the  comment,  "If 


About  This  Article 

Although  this  article  appeared  ear- 
lier in  two  historical  publications, 
it  is  new  to  Advocate  readers;  and 
it  seems  timely  in  the  month  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  and  in 
a  period  when  recent  tragk  hap- 
penings have  brought  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  life  of  our  first 
assassinated  President. 
Acknowledgements  are  made  to 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Detroit  Histor- 
ical Society,  wherein  this  article 
was  first  published;  to  the  Tele- 
scope, published  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Institute,  and  to  Robert 
E.  Lee,  director  of  the  Dossin  Great 
Lakes  Museum. 


I'm  ever  given  the  chance,  I'll  hit 
that  thing  and  hit  it  hard!") 

Some  writers  believed  the  idea 
for  his  single  invention  had  its  in- 
ception in  the  Rutledge  mill  dam 
incident;  if  so,  he  waited  17  years 
to  develop  it  and  make  the  model 
upon  which  the  patent  was  issued. 

During  those  years  he  achieved 
for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer and  politician.  He  served  four 
terms  in  the  Illinois  legislature; 
twice  he  had  been  a  presidential 
elector;  and  he  was  at  this  time 
the  only  Whig  party  member  in 
the  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Lincoln  had  defeated  Peter  Cart- 
wright  to  win  election  to  Congress. 
A  presidential  election  between 
Lewis  Cass  and  Zachary  Taylor 
was  approaching,  and  Lincoln  had 
some  Taylor  speeches  to  make  in 
New  England.  He  ended  his  tour 
in  Boston  and  started  for  his  home 
in  Springfield. 

On  the  way  he  was  joined  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  together,  they 
visited  Niagara  Falls,  then  went  to 
Buffalo  and  boarded  the  S.S. 
Globe.  .  .  .  and  here  we  come  to  a 
series  of  facts  not  so  well  known. 

Most  biographers  know  that 
Lincoln  left  Buffalo  on  a  boat, 
but  its  name  and  destination  or 
where  he  left  it  was  not  known 
until  1944,  when  the  former  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association  published 


a  small  volume  of  contemporary 
letters  with  the  title,  "Concern- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln." 

This  book  was  made  up  of  se- 
lected letters  written  by  Lincoln's 
contemporaries.  The  letters  were 
carefully  chosen  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  located  in  li- 
braries and  private  collections,  each 
giving  contemporary  facts  on 
Lincoln. 

Selection  of  the  letters  and  the 
editing  of  the  book  was  done  by 
the  late  Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  one 
of  the  foremost  Lincoln  author- 
ities of  the  period.  He  was  then 
secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association,  and  the  author  and 
editor  of  the  Association's  publica- 
tions, many  of  which  are  recognized 
for  their  reference  value  by  pres- 
ent-day students  and  writers  of 
the  life  and  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Contained  therein  was  a  letter 
written  in  1864,  to  Illinois  Senator 
Lyman  Trumbull,  asking  him  to 
intercede  with  President  Lincoln 
for  a  certain  political  appointment 
for  one  Levi  North,  a  Kewanee, 
Illinois,  lawyer. 

Wrote  North  to  Senator  Trum- 
bull, "Should  you  see  fit  to  present 
the  matter  to  the  President  .  .  . 
Mr.  Lincoln  may  remember  that 
in  October  1848,  he  came  around 
the  lakes  on  the  steamer  Globe, 
and  that  he  and  I  held  a  debate  on 
two  days,  on  that  trip,  in  which  he 
defended  Old  Zach  and  I  defended 
the  Free  Soil  platform." 

(Earlier  in  his  letter.  North 
had  explained  to  Trumbull  that 
he  had  changed  his  political  think- 
ing since  1848,  and  was  now  seek- 
ing an  appointment  as  a  district 
judge.    He  was  not  successful.) 

Historians  have  generally  writ- 
ten that  Lincoln  left  the  boat  at 
Toledo  or  Detroit  and  traveled  to 
Springfield  by  rail  and  stage 
coach.  Mr.  North  said  that  Lincoln 
and  he  "came  around  the  lakes," 
which  seems  to  square  with  other 
known  facts.  Lincoln  left  Buffalo 
September  25 ;  ten  days  later,  on 
October  5,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
registered  at  the  Sherman  House 
in  Chicago. 


This  is  a  picture  of  tlie  steamer  Globe  taken  between  1860  and  1864  at  a  dock  at 
Northport,  Michigan. — Photo  print  by  E.  O.  Clark,  made  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


On  Nov.  8,  1860  the  boiler  of  the  Globe  exploded  at  Chicago  with  a  loss  of  fourteen 
lives.  The  tragedy  is  graphically  illustrated  in  this  contemporary  woodcut.  Three 
years  later  the  ship  burned  and  sank  in  Saginaw  Bay. — Photo,  Rev.  E.  J.  Bowling,  S.J. 
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A  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  plan  for  buoying  vessels  over  shoals,  filed  with  his 
application  for  a  patent,  March  10,  1849.  The  ingenious  device  consisted  of  ropes, 
pulleys  and  bellows.  The  bellows,  located  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  just  below 
the  water  line,  were  to  be  filled  with  air  thus  increasing  the  boat's  buoyancy  and 

lifting  it  over  the  shoal. 


The  above  map  of  the  Detroit  River,  showing  Fighting  Island,  was  drawn  especially 
for  use  with  the  article  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Detroit  River"  by  the  Dossin 
Great  Lakes  Museum.    The  map  was  taken  from  the  period  when  Lincoln  made 
his  historic  trip  up  the  Detroit  River. 
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The  schedule  of  the  Globe  on  that 
trip  can  be  traced  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  other  contemporary  news- 
papers. In  the  Free  Press  of  Friday, 
September  29,  1848,  it  was  found  that 
the  Globe,  "enroute  Buffalo  to  Chicago," 
had  "reported"  at  Detroit.  In  the  issue 
of  Saturday  the  30th,  the  Free  Press 
prints  this  obscure  paragraph,  and  upon 
it  hangs  the  nub  of  this  story: 

"THE  CANADA  ASHORE  —  This 
noble  steamer  in  going  down  the 
river  on  Thursday  night  ran  ashore 
on  Fighting  Island  quite  hard,  and 
was  there  yesterday  when  the  Globe 
came  up.  The  night  was  exception- 
ally dark.  .  .  ." 

But  who  cares  about  the  darkness  of 
the  night  of  September  28,  1848,  except 
that  its  happenings  throw  white  light 
upon  another  fragment  of  the  Lincoln 
story?  We  know  that  Lincoln  was 
aboard  the  Globe  when  it  passed  the 
stranded  Canada,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  he  must  have  seen 
the  efforts  being  made  to  refloat  the 
latter  ship. 

Let's  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative from  W.  H.  Herndon's  three- 
volume  "Lincoln."  Herndon  in  telling 
the  story  had  mistakenly  stated  that 
Lincoln  had  been  a  passenger  on  the 
boat  that  had  gone  aground;  and  then 
added,  "Continual  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lifting  vessels  over  sandbars  and 
other  obstructions  in  the  water  sug- 
gested to  him  (Lincoln)  the  idea  of 
creating  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 
Using  the  principle  involved  in  the  oper- 
ation he  had  just  witnessed,  his  plan  was 
to  attach  a  kind  of  bellows  on  each  side 
of  the  hull  of  the  craft  just  below  the 
water  line;  and  by  an  odd  system  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  whenever  the  keel 
grated  on  the  sand  these  bellows  were 
to  be  filled  with  air;  and  thus  buoyed 
up,  the  vessel  was  expected  to  float 
clear  of  the  shoal." 

Herndon  also  tells  how  Lincoln  whit- 
tled out  his  model,  frequently  bringing 
it  into  the  Lincoln  and  Herndon  law 
office  and  there  explaining  its  opera- 
tion   and    merits.     Frequently  Lincoln 


would  demonstrate  the  operation  of  his 
model  in  the  horse  trough  in  Spring- 
field's Public  Square. 

Returning  to  Washington  in  December 
for  the  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress,  Lincoln  took  with  him  his 
model.  How  much  time  he  devoted  to 
it  during  the  remaining  few  months  of 
the  session  is  not  known.  Six  days  after 
adjournment,  on  March  10,  with  his 
model  under  his  arm,  Lincoln  walked 
over  to  the  Patent  Office  and  filed  his 
specifications  and  application  for  patent; 
and  patent  No.  6469  was  issued  to  him 
in  due  time. 

The  Globe  was  a  new  steamer  on  the 
lakes,  and  had  been  in  service  only  a 
few  months  before  it  carried  Lincoln. 
Built  in  Detroit,  it  weighed  1,200  tons. 


and  was  converted  from  side  wheel  to 
propeller  in  1860,  following  an  explosion 
of  her  boilers.  In  this  mishap  fourteen 
lives  were  lost.  Three  years  later  it 
burned  and  sank  in  Saginaw  Bay.  It 
was  raised  and  converted  into  a  barge 
and  was  finally  wrecked  in  Leamington, 
Ontario,  in  1873.  The  Canada,  too,  was 
a  new  boat,  something  of  a  luxury  lake 
liner  of  its  day,  making  trips  regularly 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Despite  several  unconfirmed  stories 
to  the  contrary,  this  writer  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  never  saw 
Detroit,  except  from  the  deck  of  the 
Globe.  And  just  as  strong  is  this  writer's 
belief  that  the  incident  on  Detroit  River's 
Fighting  Island  made  Lincoln  an  in- 
ventor. 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
2-12-64 


While  Honest  Abe  Was  In  Congress 

Lincoln  Whittled  Patent  Model 
Now  Gathering  Dust  In  Exhibit 

But  His  $30  Fee  Was  Wasted 
As  Boat  Invention  Languished 


By  SOPHIA  P.  GEKBER 

ISorth  Amorican  Alliniue 

NEW  YORK.  Feb.  12-  In  an  obscure  showcase  in  the 
Model  Hall  of  the  Uniled  States  Paient  Office  stands  one  of 
the  most  priceless  inventions  ever  accepted  by  this  registry 
of  the  rare  and  unique. 

Yet,  It  never  revolutionized  an  industry,  nor  did  it  affect 
oui-  lives  with  anything  near  the  impact  of,  say,  the  can 
opener. 

For  all  that,  this  rough,  foot  iind-.i-l)air  lon^r 
nio<leJ  of  a  »t4'4tniboat,  liiokinjc  a.s  if  it  had  be^n  whittled 
out  nf  a  cigar  bo\  and  wood  plank.  i»  uorth  a  king's  ran- 
som. The  iiiscrtption  reads:  "Improvement  in  method  of 
lifting  vessels  over  shoaU,"  and  the  inventor  Ls  Abraliam 
Lincoln. 

In  1S49,  the  40-year  oId  Illinois  lawyer  was  in  the  throes 
->l  a  political  lug  of  war.  His  term  of  office  in  the  House  of 
Ropiesentatives  had  almcst  come  to  an  end  and  he  was 
Iryinj;  to  ^^ocut*c,  cither  far  himself  or  for  someone  else  from 
Illinois,  the  job  ol  commissioner  m  the  General  Land  Office 
in  WashintUon. 

Although  (his  .job  was  "about  I  he  only  crumb  of 
patronage  which  Illinois  expects,"  wrote  Linioln,  several 
politicians  were  after  the  ^aiiie  |>osition.  It  looked  as  if 
even  this  nio<lest  request  would  not  be  granted  hint.  Kin- 
coin's  personal  political  power  never  seemed  at  lower  ebb. 

In  the  middle  of  tliese  political  anxieties,  Lincoln  sud- 
denly decided  to  work  on  an  invention.  He  probably  needed 
sometliing  to  take  his  mind  off  his  problems. 

Once,  after  a  session  of  Conpress,  Lincoln  had  traveled 
iiome  10  Ilhnois  via  Niagaia  Kails.  At  one  ^poi,  his  vessel 
qot  stuck  on  a  .sand  bar.  It  appeared  that  the  voyage  might 
DC  sei  lousiy  delayed. 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  all  iiands  to  collect 
loose  planks,  empty  bands  and  boxes.  Working  rapidly,  the 
:ie\v  forced  tliese  improvised  "  iacks"  under  the  sides  of  the 
ooal.  The  empty  casks  helped  to  buoy  up  the  boat  until  slie 
swun;;  clear  of  the  bar  and  was  able  to  continue  on  her  way. 

Standing  on  deck,  Lincoln  watched  these  fi.intic  activities 
vvith  a  thoughtful  eye.  They  undoubtedly  bi ought  to  mind 
some  vivid  memories  of  his  own  past.  Perhaps  he  remenv 
oered  the  many  tunes  he  had  *  "~~ 
Performed  the  same  energetic  ic  who  had  a  shop  next  door 
,eivice    for    boats    at    New  lo  his  law  office.  Like  any 


Salem  dam. 

Lincoln,  himself,  was  a 
bftatnian  with  niany  >ears 
*)f  experience  up  and  do\\n 
the  ^Mississippi  Kiver.  A 
friend  of  Lincoln's  recalled 
that  the  first  time  he  bad 
seen  the  man  wlm  was  to  he- 
cume  our  most  revt  red  Pres- 
idi  iit.  the  six  -  Itiot  -  four 
.ytMitli  Ma.s  "in  the  SaiiKu- 
moll  River,  with  his  trou- 
sers rolled  up  five  feet,  more 
or  less,  tryijig  to  piliit  a  flat- 
boat  over  a  niill  dain." 

The  shoals  and  snags  nf 
western  waters  were  not  only 
inconvenient  to  ira\elers.  they 
were  downright  dangerous. 

Lincohi  returned  from  his 
Niagara  Falls  trip  with  an 
idea.  He  borrowed  some  tools 
from  Waiter  Davis,  a  mechan- 


first-time  inventor  who  thinks 
he  has  caught  the  world  by 
the  tail  with  a  belter  mouse- 
trap, Lincoln  was  aidenlly  de- 
voted to  his  brainchild. 

Frequently.  he  would 
biing  his  .ship  model  to  the 
ofhi-e  and  \\  hittle  away, 
while  keeping  up  a  running 
praltle  uii  its  merits  to  V\il- 
liani  ll.  llcrndon,  his  law 
partner  at  tlie  time.  He  told 
Herndon  that  his  "impro\e- 
ineiit"  would  revolutionize 
steamboat  navigutioii. 

Sometmms  Da\  is  would  stop 
in  and  toss  out  a  bit  of  pro- 
fessional advice.  Occasionally, 
he  lent  a  hand  in  developing 
the  miniature. 

Heindon  watched  all  of  this 
skeptically.  Later  on  he  com- 
mented that  he  always  "re- 


garded the  thing  as  impracti- 
cable." Btu  he  said  nothing, 
probably  "out  of  respect  for 
Lincoln's  well-known  reputa- 
tion as  a  Iroatman." 

If  Lincoln  was  aware  of 
Herndon'&  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm, it  certainly  didn't 
dampen  his  own.  By  March 
10.  lie  had  developed  his 
idea  su/fi<-iently  so  that  he 
<-r>uld  apply  to  Commission 
er  of  Patents  Edmund 
Burke  for  a  patent  on  an 
"Improved  >Ietbod  of  Lift- 
ing Ve^^els  Over  Slioals." 

Lincoln  dutifully  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the 
patent  law.  He  swore  under 
oath  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  that  he  be- 
liever! himself  to  be  the  origi- 
nal and  first  inventor  of  this 
particular  idea. 

When  he  showed  the  boat 
model  to  one  patent  author- 
ity, he  toned  down  his  fer- 


vor and  modestly  said  that 
he  "reckoned"  the  vessel 
and  accompanying  gadget 
w'uuld  work  "where  the 
ground  was  a  little  dainp." 


tlie  inventor  from  Washington, 
informing  him  "with  pleas- 
ure," that  \\e  had  obtained  a 
"favorable  decision  on  your 

application. "  On  May  22.  1849, 
Basically,  the  gadget  he  de-  p^,^,^;  gjgg  ^^^^  ^^i^, 

.s.gned  to  ease  steamboats  over  ,3,^,^^  3,,^  Abraham  Lmcoli, 
obstacles  was  this.  The  appar- 
atus looked  like  a  bellows  or 
expansible  buoy.  To  be  cfTcc- 
tue.  Lincoln's  ''snag-remover" 
had  to  be  used  in  paiis — one 
on  each  side  of  the  hull,  just 
below  the  watei  line.  A  iiniple 
system  of  valves  and  pulleys 
operated  the  bellows. 

When  the  vessel's  keel 
grated  against  sand  or  some 
oilier  kind  of  obstruction,  the 
bellows  weer  supposed  to  fill 
with  air.  This  in  turn  would 
buoy  up  the  ship  to  a  level 
where  she  could  lloai  ovei  the 
hindrance  and  continue  on  her 
voyage. 


Mode/  •whiiWzd  b/  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  in  du%t  in  Patent  Office. 


While  (he  system  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  was  somewliat 
unusual,  there  was  nothing 
Kube  ■  GoldlH'igesque  about 
Lincoln's  invention.  No  elab- 
orations or  omitnients  det  o- 
rate  the  finished  inndel.  Tlie 
boat  is  carved.  stri»ngl>.  hut 
simply,  just  us  you  might 
imagine  a  retired  raiisplil- 
ter  would  whittle. 

Afler  designating  one  X.  C. 
Robbins  as  his  agent  and  at- 
torney and  paying  $30  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  m;ike 
and  use,  and  sell  to  others  the 
right  to  make  or  u,se  his  in- 
vention, Lincoln  was  ready  to 
go  into  business. 


officially  joined  the  ranks  of 
America's  distinguisJied  in- 
ventors. 

The  $.10  Lincoln  paid  into 
the  natif>iial  till  for  this 
privilege  was  probably  the 
w»>rst  investnient  he  ever 
made.  There  is  no  record 
that  his  invention  was  e\er 
applied  to  any  vessel,  float- 
ing or  nonfloatlng.  in  the 
western  or  any  other  hemi- 
sphere.  Certainly,  the 
I  h  reatened  revolution  in 
steamboat  architecture  and 
navigation  never  came  to 
pass. 

Yet,  in  a  way,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Lincoln,  at  some 
point  in  his  varied  career, 
would  try  his  hand  at  inven- 
tion. He  had  always  felt  very 
strongly  that  man  should 
learn  lo  use  his  powers  of 
'"observation,  reflection  and 
experiment"  to  bettor  the 
woiid. 

Lincoln's  steamboat,  with 
bellows  attached,  foundered 
on  the  shoals  of  indifference. 
But  the  inventor  eventually 
went  on  to  guiding  the  Ship 
of  State  over  more  perilous 
shoals  and  dangerous  obstruc- 
tions than  he  ever  dreamed 
could  exist  in  his  early  river 
days.  And  this  time,  his  crea- 


On  Apul  13.  Rubbins  wrote  live  powers  wore  recognized. 


By  MILTON  BERLINER 

Speakers  have  fanned  out  over 
the  nation  to  pay  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  today  on  the 
155th  ajiniversary  of  his  birth. 

They  are  taiiiing  about  Lincoln 
tlie  Prairie  Lawyer.  Lincoln  the 
Humorist,  Lincoln  the  President 
and  Lincoln  the  Emancipator. 
But  chances  are  none  of  them 
will  mention  Lincoln  the 
Inventor. 

BUT  ONE 

None,  that  is,  except  Judge 
Arthur  M.  Smith  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Customs  ajid  Patent 
Appeals  who  speaJ\s  at  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  tonight. 

Judge  Smith,  who  came  to  the 
bench  here  in  1959  after  30 
years  as-  a  patent  lawyer  in 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  has  done 
considerable  research  into 
Lincoln's  life-time  interest  in 
things  mechanical. 

To  Judge  Smith,  Lincoln's 
inventiveness  (on  May  22,  1849, 
he  was  granted  a  patent  for  a 
device  to  buoy  riverboats  over 
sand  bars  and  shoals »,  is  not 
just  an  interesting  sidelight  on  a 
great  man. 

He  sees  it  as  a  basic 
motivation  tiiat  may  well  have 
been  vital  in  determining  the 
outcome  of  the  Civil  War. 

WEAPON 


For  example.   Judge  Smith 
eaid,  Lincoln  personally  selected  to  call, 
the  breech-loading  rifle  as  a  new 
weapon  for  the  army. 

"Some  students  say  this  was 
the  critical  point  in  the  war," 
said  Judge  Smith.  "It  could 
easily  be  true.  Pickett's  charge 
at  Gettysburg  was  repulsed  by 
these  '  rapid  fire)  five-shot 
rifles.  And  it  is  doubtful  if 
Ericson  would  have  gotten  very 
far  with  the  Monitor  if  he  hadn't 
Eold  Lincoln  the  idea." 


But  more  important  to  Judge 
Smith  is  the  fact  the  Lincoln 
viewed  inventions  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  improving  the 
physical  lot  of  man  but  as  a 
way  of  freeing  the  mind  as  well. 

In  a  lecture  on  discoveries 
and  inventions  which  Lincoln 
delivered  on  Feb.  11,  1859,  to  the 
Phi  Alpha  Society  of  Illinois 
College,  Lincoln  said  that  young 
America's  "horror  is  for  all 
that  is  old;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing old  which  he  can  endure 
it  is  only  old  whisky  and  old 
tobacco  .  .  the  great  difference 
between  Young  America  and  Old 
Fogy  is  the  result  of  discoveries, 
inventions  and  improvements. 
These,  in  turn,  are  the  result  of 
observation,  reflection  and 
experiment." 

Only  thru  the  invention  of 
printing,  he  said,  did  it  become 
possible  "to  get  a  habit  of 
FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT 
established." 

And,  he  said,  a  new  country, 
like  America,  is  most  favorable 
—almost  necessary  —  to  the 
immancipation  (sic)  of  thought, 
and  the  consequent 
advancement  of  civilization  and 
the  arts." 

Even  the  Presidency  did  not 
curb  -Lincoln's  concern  with 
inventions,  Judge  Smith  said. 

He  insisted  on  reading  ail  the 
mail  about  them,  and,  Judge 
Smith  said,  his  door  was  ahv^s 
open  to  any  inventor  who  came 


Lincoln 
The 
Inventor 


This  replica  of  a  wag- 
on was  whittled  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  about 
1850,  The  front  wheels 
move  but  the  axle  re- 
mains stationary.  The 
same  principle  is  util- 
ized in  today's  auto- 
mobiles. , 


This  is  the  scale  model  of  a  river  boat  on  which  Lincoln 
obtained  letters  of  patent  on  May  22,  1849.  The  invention 
was  an  improvement  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals  and  con- 
sisted of  a  bellows  on  either  side  of  the  hull  just  below  the 
water  line.  The  air  chambers  were  intended  to  buoy  up  the 
vessel  when  in  danger  of  grounding  on  a  reef  or  other  ob- 
struction. The  principle  is  now  applied  to  raising  of  sunken 
submarines  and  other  craft.  Both  items  are  on  display  in 
the  Lincoln  Museum. 


■  It  was  about  this  same  time  of  the  year  in  1831, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  group  of  husky, 
young  frontiersmen  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  River.  The  flood  swollen  waters  were 
perfect  for  their  adventure.  If  the  water  remained 
high,  they  wouldn't  have  any  difficulty  floating 
their  makeshift  boat,  laden  with  goods,  to  New 
Orleans. 

This  would  be  the  first  opportunity  for  most 
of  the  crew  to  leave  the  restricted  confines  of 
their  home  country  and  see  the  great  outside 
world.  The  pay  for  the  cruise  would  be  an  attrac- 
tive 50  cents  a  day  and  a  bonus  of  $60  upon 
reaching  New  Orleans  with  their  cargo. 

The  boat  was  finally  launched  after  a  series  of 
hardships.  Spectators  along  the  winding  banks 
of  the  Sangamon  were  in  for  a  surprise.  The  boat 
continued  downstream  and  it  was  only  after 
reaching  a  grist  mill  that  the  ambitious  crew 
encountered  trouble.  Suddenly,  without  warning, 
the  boat  was  lodged  on  the  mill  dam. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  how  a  tall, 
gaunt,  young  man  known  as  "Abe"  Lincoln  took 
charge. 

"The  heavy  barrels  in  the  boat  were  all  rolled 
to  the  bow  that  projected  beyond  the  dam  and 
above  the  water.  The  front  end  thus  weighted 
swung  downwardly,  and  the  rear  end  thereby 
lightened,  rose  safely  above  the  flood  that  raced 
around  it,  while  all  the  water  shipped  into  the 
boat  over  the  stern  promptly  followed  the  barrels 
into  the  bow'.' Then,  'Abe',  according  to  the  story, 
bored  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  bow. 
The  water  soon  drained,  and  after  plugging  the 
hole,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  slide  the  boat  on 
over  the  dam. 

This  experience  and  other  problems  of  safely 
navigating  the  rivers  of  our  country  undoubtedly 
impressed  Mr.  Lincoln  and  were  responsible  for 
his  invention  of  a  device  to  lift  boats  over  shoals 
and  snags. 
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.  .  one  of  the  little  breech-loading  cannons 
I  got  of  Hon.  Eli  Thayer." 


Editor's  Note:  Important  credits  for  this  issue  go  to  Dr.  Jack  P.  Covell, 
researcher,  restorer,  and  owner  of  the  piece  under  discussion;  to  Gary 
L.  Delscamp,  researcher  and  photoKrapher;  to  Russell  E.  Thornton, 
who  discovered  the  patent  mark;  and  to  Donald  E.  Thornton,  who 
helped  his  father. 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 

About  a  year  before  he  won  election  to  the  Presidency, 
Abraham  Lincoln  asserted  that  the  three  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions of  greatest  value  to  the  human  race  were  "the  arts  of 
writing  and  of  printing  —  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
introduction  of  Patent-laws."  These  were  of  crucial  impor- 
tance, he  said,  because  they  served  to  facilitate  all  other  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  since.  Probably  only  a  few  patent 
lawyers  would  still  rate  the  introduction  of  patent  laws  on  a 
par  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  development  of 
writing  and  printing,  but  this  serves  well  to  reveal  a  peculiar 
trait  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  character:  he  was  fascinated  by 
technological  innovations. 

Lincoln's  weakness  for  inventions  would  have  large  effects 
when  he  became  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Army 
was  of  the  mind  that  no  invention  could  be  developed  fast 
enough  to  have  any  profound  effect  on  the  war  at  hand;  there- 
fore, it  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  horde  of  inventors  who 
descended  on  Washington  with  their  various,  curious,  and 
sometimes  efficiently  lethal  wares.  Theseinnovative  Yankees 
quickly  learned  that  their  chances  for  a  real  hearing  by  the 
War  Department  were  much  enhanced  if  they  could  only  get  to 
Lincoln,  persuade  him  of  the  merit  of  their  schemes,  and  then 
be  sent  to  the  War  Department  with  a  request  from  the  Presi- 


dent that  they  be  given  a  fair  hearing.  So  much  of  this  activity 
went  on,  in  fact,  that  Robert  V.  Bruce  managed  to  write  one  of 
the  more  ingenious  (and  lively)  books  in  the  whole  field  of  Lin- 
colniana,  Lincoln  and  the  Tools  of  War,  in  which  he  related 
the  stories  of  dozens  of  inventions  and  their  encounters  with 
President  Lincoln  and  the  War  Department. 

Among  those  inventions  the  acceptance  of  which  spoke  well 
for  Lincoln's  ability  to  forecast  the  technological  future,  was  a 
curiously  elusive  piece  of  artillery  called,  for  no  very  good  rea- 
son, "The  Ellsworth  Gun."  Muzzle-loaders  and  smooth-bores 
were  very  quickly  a  thing  of  the  past  after  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  this  little  cannon  was,  therefore,  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  American  artillery;  it  was  the  only  American 
breech-loading  rifled  cannon  purchased  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  Civil  War. 

LInfortunately,  the  Ellsworth  Gun  was  not  as  epoch- 
making  in  American  military  history  as  it  was  in  the  histroy 
of  American  technology.  Fewer  than  fifty  of  the  cannons  were 
produced,  and  despite  their  association  with  some  of  the  war's 
more  colorful  commanders,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  and  John  C.  F'remont,  they  proved  to  be  rather  ill- 
starred  in  combat.  A  number  were  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  of  1862 
against  General  Fremont,  and  others  found  their  way  to  out- 
of-the-way  and  inglorious  theaters  of  combat.  As  Professor 
Bruce  puts  it,  "By  1868  all  the  Ellsworth  guns  had  vanished 
into  limbo  or  Dixie."  Until  recently,  none  has  been  seen,  but  a 
candidate  for  being  one  of  the  long-lost  little  cannons  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  Lincoln  Lore,  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  reporting  this  find. 


FIGURE  1.  This  is  a  photograph  of  the  recently  discovered  barrel  of  a  small  cannon.  Taken  just  two  months  ago, 
it  shows  a  small  square  hole  near  the  breech  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  Two  metal  wedges  and  a 
tray  to  hold  them  have  been  removed  to  expose  the  holes.  FIGURES  2  and  3  on  page  2  show  the  breech  before  the 
wedges  and  other  attachments  were  removed.  Note  the  number  "5"  which  appears  on  the  trunnion,  the  metal 
sleeve  around  the  middle  of  the  barrel  from  which  the  cylindrical  rods  which  rested  on  the  carriage  protrude. 
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FIGURE  2.  This  photograph  shows 
the  right  side  of  the  breech.  The 
two  metal  wedges  rest  one  atop  the 
other  in  the  tray.  The  lower  wedge 
had  a  handle  which  protruded 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  By 
pushing  it  away  from  the  barrel,  it 
caused  the  wedges  to  work  against 
each  other,  loosen  the  interior 
breech  mechanism,  and  finally 
slide  out  into  the  tray.  The  rings 
probably  had  chains  on  them 
which  kept  the  wedges  from  being 
lost  from  the  barrel. 


All  modern  accounts  of  the  Ellsworth  gun,  for  which  no 
patent  models,  drawings,  or  plans  have  ever  been  found,  are 
based  on  Bruce's  pioneering  study,  and  here  is  the  substance 
of  that  account: 

Having  bought  manufacturing  rights  to  B.  F.  Joslyn's 
new  breech-loading  rifle,  the  imaginative  Yankee  [Eli 
Thayer]  applied  the  same  design  to  a  little  breech-loading 
fieldpiece  and  sent  a  dozen  specimens  out  to  chastise  the 
Kansas  "border  ruffians."  In  April  1861,  when  the  conflict 
flared  up  again  on  a  continental  scale,  Thayer  sold  two  of 
his  little  cannon  to  the  Union  Defense  Committee  of  New 
York,  for  the  use  of  Elmer  Ellsworth's  Zouave  regiment. 
Thereafter  he  called  his  cannon  the  "Ellsworth  Gun." 

This  curious  hybrid,  somewhere  between  a  Brobding- 
nagian  rifle  and  a  Lilliputian  cannon,  fell  under  Lincoln's 
interested  scrutiny  in  September  1861.  The  gun  Lincoln  saw 


Courtesy  G.  L.  Delscanip 

was  four  feet  long,  had  a  1  1/2-inch  bore  and  weighed  about 
three  hundred  pounds  without  its  carriage.  Like  the  Joslyn 
rifle,  its  breech  mechanism  consisted  of  a  cone  and  expand- 
ing rings,  held  in  place  by  a  tapered  steel  key  which  passed 
through  the  shank  of  the  breech  and  was  operated  by  a  com- 
pound lever.  A  handle  opened  the  breech  piece.  The  conical 
chilled-iron  ball,  wound  with  tallow-soaked  cord,  fitted  into 
a  cup  at  the  end  of  a  brass  cartridge;  and  the  3-ounce  charge 
was  ignited  through  perforations  near  the  other  end.  In- 
stead of  a  limber,  the  carriage  had  a  drag  rope  attached  for 
hauling  by  manpower. 

Thayer  made  much  of  the  gun's  maneuverability,  cheap- 
ness and  rapidity  of  fire;  and  Lincoln  at  last  consented  to 
order  twenty  guns  at  $350  each,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
McClellan's  chief  ordnance  officer  .... 
From  1863,  when  the  cannons  disappear  from  the  official  re- 


FIGURE  3.  This  is  the  left  side  of 
the  breech.  The  two  wedges 
protrude  slightly  above  the  surface 
of  the  barrel,  just  behind  the  device 
which  must  have  cradled  a  sight  of 
some  sort.  The  bore  of  the  rifled 
cannon  was  so  small  that  it  fired  a 
very  small  projectile  which  could 
not  have  been  very  destructive  and 
had,  therefore,  to  be  accurately 
placed.  The  hole  above  the  breech 
is  a  mystery,  but  it  may  have  held  a 
level.  Since  the  rifle  had  a  range  of 
three  miles,  it  doubtless  had  to 
have  a  telescopic  sight  on  it. 


Courtesy  G.  L.  Delscamp 
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3ords,  until  June,  1974,  when  a  cannon  barrel  was  purchased 
by  two  gun  collectors  from  a  man  who  had  acquired  it  to 
decorate  his  rock  garden,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  the 
Ellsworth  cannon.  The  barrel  in  question  did  not  provoke 
much  interest  at  first.  The  two  gun  collectors  made  a  five- 
minute  examination,  decided  that  the  little  piece  must  have 
been  the  sort  used  to  throw  lines  of  rope  from  distressed  ships 
to  shore  or  vice  versa,  and  within  half  an  hour  sold  the  barrel 
to  a  local  firearms  dealer  as  a  curiosity  or  advertising  piece  for 
his  store.  The  dealer  had  the  barrel  for  six  days.  He  removed 
some  of  the  coat  of  thick  black  paint  which  covered  the  barrel 
and  found  a  patent  mark.  Having  been  in  the  gun  business  for 
thirty  years,  the  dealer  had  acquired  some  standard 
references  on  the  history  of  weapons.  Checking  The  Breech- 
Loader  in  the  Service,  he  found  the  patent  date  listed  there 
and  realized  that  he  had  probably  acquired  a  breech-loading 
Civil  War  piece  rather  than  a  line-throwing  gun.  He  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  were  not  produced  by  the  thou- 
sands and  happily  sold  the  gun  for  about  700"'Ji  profit  to  two 
men  who  frequented  his  shop. 

These  two  men,  Dr.  Jack  Covell  and  G.  L.  Delscamp,  were 
better  equipped  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  little  field- 
piece.  Dr.  Covell  is  a  gun  collector  with  a  solid  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  workings  of  firearms,  though  twentieth- 
century  weapons  are  his  specialty.  Mr.  Delscamp  is  a  recent 
college  graduate  with  a  degree  in  history  and  an  ability  to  find 
his  way  around  a  library.  Between  them,  they  decided  that  the 
cannon  barrel  was  no  ordinary  piece  from  the  standard 
arsenal  of  Civil  War  weapons  but  the  rare  Ellsworth  cannon, 
and  they  went  to  work  to  clean  up  the  gun  and  prove  their 
point.  This  work  has  taken  two  years  of  incredible  efforts  in 
garages  and  machine  shops.  Along  the  way,  Mr.  Delscamp 
lost  interest  and  sold  his  share  to  Dr.  Covell,  who  has  con- 
tinued the  machine-shop  work  and  the  thankless  process  of 
writing  and  telephoning  experts  in  the  history  of  weaponry. 
Of  course,  there  can  be  no  real  expert  on  a  gun  no  one  has  ever 
seen  so  much  as  a  picture  of,  and  these  efforts  have  not  been 
altogether  successful.  Moreover,  the  desire  to  keep  the  barrel 
in  good  shape  for  posterity  and  the  limited  means  available  to 
an  ordinary  citizen  who  does  not  own  a  foundry  have  pre- 
vented exerting  the  kinds  of  force  and  violence  on  the  piece 
that  might  open  it  up  and  prove  the  way  its  mechanism  works. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  Dr.  Covell's  little  cannon  is 
substantial. 

The  dimensions  seem  to  fit  the  existing  word  descriptions  of 
the  Ellsworth  Gun.  The  barrel  weighs  around  '290  pounds,  is 
four  feet  long,  and  has  a  1  1/12-inch  bore.  It  is  no  line-throwing 
gun  because  the  barrel  is  rifled,  and  the  spin  imparted  by 
rifling  would  only  serve  to  snarl  a  rope  flying  through  the  air. 
Although  the  breech  plug  is  apparently  firmly  shut  with  rust 
and  corrosion  and  the  breech  has  not  yet  been  opened,  the  can- 
non must  be  a  breech-loader.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  presence  of  the  curious-looking  compound  wedges  which 
protrude  from  the  side  of  the  piece  and  penetrate  through  the 
other  side.  These  wedges  operated  by  a  handle  which,  though 
broken  off  and  stuffed  in  the  muzzle  (along  with  a  lot  of  rocks, 
debris,  and  what  looked  like  red  Georgia  clay),  extended 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel  from  the  circular  protrusion 
on  the  breech-side  of  the  upper  wedge.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
caused  these  wedges  to  move  and,  in  fact,  be  removed  from  the 
cannon.  But  they  did  not  do  what  doubtless  they  were  meant 
to  do  before  the  breech  plug  rusted,  force  the  breech  plug  out  so 
that  the  barrel  could  be  loaded  from  the  rear. 

All  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  might  add  up  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  barrel  is  that  of  a  small  old  rifled  cannon  -vith  a 
curious  system  of  wedges  near  the  breech.  The  important 
piece  of  evidence,  however,  is  that  patent  date  which  first 
made  the  gun  dcciler  realize  he  had  something  more  than  a 
seacoast  curiosity.  Stamped  on  the  breech  near  the  protuding 
plug  is: 


Frniu  thi'  lyincoln  Natumal  l.iff  Fttundntuin 

FIGL'RP]  4.  Thi.s  page  fr<jm  the  plates  of  the  Rrport  (jft/ic 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  t  he  Year  IS.15  contains  the  dia- 
gram of  the  B.  K.  Joslyn  patent  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner. 

PATENTED 

AUG.  2HTH,  IHiir, 

A  check  ofthe  Report  of  t  he  Commisstoner  of  Patents  for  I  lie 
Year  1855  reveals  that  only  one  patent  was  issued  on  that  date 
for  a  firearms  device.  It  was  patent  number  I.'!, 507,  issued  to 
B.  F'.  Joslyn  for  an  "Improvement  in  Breech-loading  Fire- 
arms." It  was  the  Joslyn  patent  which  Eli  Thayer  [Hirrhased 
and  adapted  for  use  in  a  small  rifled  cannon. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  written  on  SeptemluT  21, 
1861,  Thayer  advised  the  organization  of  companies  of 
soldiers  armed  with  twenty  of  these  weapons,  which,  he 
claimed,  combined  the  advantages  of  artillery  and  infantry 
rifles.  So  light  in  weight  (he  claimed  they  weighed  in  at  some- 
thing like  200  or  225  pounds  —  quite  an  underestimate)  that 
they  could  be  pulled  into  place  by  men  rather  than  horses  and 
so  small  that  they  could  be  placed  anywhere  a  rifleman  could, 
the  Klllsworth  Guns  nevertheless  fired  a  seventeen-ounce  bail 
a  distance  of  three  miles  (at  three  degrees  elevation),  that  is, 
artillery  and  not  infantry  range.  Moreover,  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  was  required  to  operate  the  guns  ( he  did  not  say  pri'- 
cisely  how  small  a  number),  and  they  could  easily  get  utt 
twenty  rounds  per  minute.  Thayer  gave  as  his  address  Wil- 
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FIGL'RE  5.  This  close-up  photograph  of  the  muzzle 
shows  the  rifling  (visible  at  the  edge  of  the  shadows  at 
the  low  er  right  of  the  bore). 

lard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  and  he  had  doubtless  come  down 
from  Massachusetts  to  lobby  for  the  purchase  of  the  Ells- 
worth cannon  —  at  what  he  claimed  was  a  very  low  price, 
especially  when  compared  to  ordinary  field  artillery. 

Thayer,  an  ex-Congressman  and  a  maverick  Republican 
who  had  voted  for  Lincoln's  nomination  at  the  Wigwam,  had 
some  influence.  Three  days  later  Lincoln  drew  up  a  memoran- 
dum for  purchase  of  "twenty  guns, .  .  .  made  equal,  or  superior 
to  the  Ellsworth  gun"  at  $350  each.  Lincoln  noted  that  the  gun 
had  recently  been  exhibited  to  him.  The  twenty  cannons  were 


manufactured  in  Thayer's  home  town,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  by  L.  W.  Pond  at  the  factory  of  Goddard,  Rice 
&  Company.  Some  improvements  were  made  on  the  model 
Lincoln  had  seen,  because  Charles  Kingsbury,  who  examined 
the  guns  in  November  for  the  Army,  reported  that  the  "can- 
non rifles"  were  superior  to  what  he  had  seen  before  with  Lin- 
coln. The  improvements  were  wide-ranging  enough  for  L.  W. 
Pond  to  claim  that  the  cannon  was  his  own  invention,  or  so,  at 
least.  The  Scientific  American  reported  in  December. 

The  barrel  under  discussion  here  has  no  other  identifying 
marks  than  those  already  mentioned  —  except  the  numeral 
"5"  which  appears  in  five  different  places  on  the  barrel.  This 
numeral,  if  a  serial  number,  is  consistent  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  cannons  known  to  have  been  produced.  Whilein  itself  it 
provides  no  conclusive  evidence,  it  at  least  does  not  have  to  be 
explained  away,  as  a  higher  number,  in  the  hundreds,  say, 
would  have  to  be.  The  device  on  the  side  of  the  breech  opposite 
the  wedges  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  literature  on  the 
Ellsworth  Gun,  but  it  might  be  a  part  of  a  sighting  device,  per- 
haps added  as  an  improvement  by  L.  W.  Pond. 

The  positive  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  barrel  still  lies  im- 
mobile in  the  breech.  Only  the  system  of  rings,  pin,  and  cone 
will  provide  sure  identification  for  the  Ellsworth  Gun,  for  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  B.  F.  Joslyn-patented  breech  device. 
PVom  all  other  outward  appearances,  however,  this  C(juld  well 
be  the  long-lost  Ellsworth  cannon.  If  it  is,  it  is  a  significant 
artifact  for  Lincoln  students  (as  well  as  military  historians 
and  students  of  the  history  of  American  technology). 
Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  very  keen  on  the  little 
cannon's  possibilities,  and  when  a  Mr.  Hegon  visited  him 
later,  the  President  instructed  Cobmel  George  I).  Ramsay  to 
"show  him  one  of  the  little  breech-loading  cannons  I  got  of 
Hon.  Klli  Thayer."  It  was  quite  an  innovative  piece  of 
weaponry,  and  President  Lincoln  had  personally  seen  to  its 
acceptance  by  the  Army,  even  to  the  point  of  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and,  on  December  3,  18(S1,  signing  the 
manufacturer's  bill  for  $8(S1 1.S7,  "I  advise  that  the  aliove  ac- 
count be  paid.  A.  Lincoln." 


FIGURE  6.  The  all-important  pat- 
ent mark  appears,  alas,  in  an 
awkward  plate.  It  is  just  above  the 
breech  plug.  Early  owners  of  the 
barrel  apparently  damaged  the 
mark  in  trying  to  remove  the  plug. 
The  "T"  is  partly  obliterated,  as  is 
most  of  the  "8";  however,  the 
beginnings  of  both  of  the  loops  in 
the  "8"  are  visible  on  the  side  near 
the  "2". 


Cuurd  sy  (i.  L.  Dr/sia ni/) 


Lincoln  Was  an  Inventor 


RARE  is  the  man  who  does  not  like  to 
tinlcer  with  gadgets.  The  strealc  of 
mechanical  inventiveness  and  in- 
terest in  new  contrivances  was  present  m 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  degree  little  known 
except  to  a  few  biographers  and  gener- 
ally overlooked  in  the  acclaim  of  his 
works  as  a  statesman.  In  fact,  there  is 
ground  to  believe,  as  will  be  developed 
later,  tlrat  his  renown  as  a  statesman 
might  have  suffered  had  it  not  been  for 
j  this  mental  quality. 

Best  known  of  the  backwoods  Presi- 
dent's mechanical  interests  is  a  patent 
issued  to  him  on  May  22,  1849,  for  a  de- 


but before  that  time  Lincoln  became 
greatly  absorbed  in  it  so  that  he  took 
over  from  Herndon  the  suit  between 
Edmonds    and    an    intended  financial 

I  backer,  and  spent  much  time  operating 
a  model  of  the  device  and  extolling  it  to 

I  persons  who  came  into  the  office. 

A  few  years  later,  however,  his  me- 
chanical interests  stood  him  in  better 
stead  when  he  collected  a  fee  of  $2000, 
probably  the  second  largest  in  his 
career,  for  preparing  an  argument  in 
the  McCormick  reaper  case  at  Cincin- 
nati —  a  speecl\  which,  to  his  disap- 
pointment,   remained    undelivered,  as 


r 
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A.  LIRCOLN 
niinjB  or  eoDiiNQ  vebsel 


No.  6,469. 


Patented  May  22, -1849. 


vice  for  buoying  boats  over  the  shoals 
which  then  constituted  the  bane  of  river 
navigation. 

His  interest  in  this  tort  of  problem 
dated  back  to  1831.  when  as  a  raw. 
rugged  youth  of  22,  he  and  tv;o  kinsmen 
built  a  flatboal  on  the  Sangamon  River 
near  Springfield  for  Denton  Offut  and 
navigated  it  to  New  Orleans  Thi.-^  was 
already  his  third  trip  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  hud  helped  run  a  ferryboat 
on  the  Oluo  before  leaving  Indiana. 

At  New  Salem  a  few  miles  down  the 
river,  where  Offut  was  later  to  set  him 
up  as  a  storekeeper,  the  boat  lodged  on 
a  crude  milldam,  the  bow  hanging  over 
the  low  fall  and  the  loaded  stern  ship- 
-ping  water  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
obstruction  Some  of  the  cargo  was  taken 
off  on  another  boat  and  then  young 
Lincoln  called  for  a  large  auger  With  it 
he  bored  a  hole  through  the  plank  bot- 
tom in  the  forward  end  of  the  boat  and 
let  the  water  run  out.  He  then  plugged 
the  hole  and  the  men  easily  scooted  the 
boat  over  the  rocks  and  went  on. 

Seventeen  years  later  when  Lincoln 
was  returning  Irom  a  term  in  Congress 
and  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  the  vessel 
on  which  he  made  part  of  the  trip  got 
stranded  on  a  sand  bar.  He  watched  the 
boat  hands  at  the  cap- 
tain's directions  push 
planks,  boxes  and  empty 
barrels  under  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  the  casks  .serv- 
ing to  buoy  it  up  till  it 
floated  irce, 

Eeturning  home  he  set 
to  work  on  a  model  of  a 
device  he  had  figured  out 
along  these  lines  and 
which  he  believed  would 
revolutionize  steamboat- 
ing  on  the  western  rivers. 
It  consisted  of  a  series  of  expansible 
buoyant  chambers  like  bellows,  ranging 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  fastened 
to  vertical  shafts  by  which  they  could 
be  forced  down  into  the  water,  in  that 
way  supporting  it  and  raising  the  keel 
to  a  shallower  araft. 

He  expounded  the  idea  to  his  law  part- 
ner, Herndon,  and  would  leave  the  office 
to  work  on  it  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic. 
Walter  Davis,  who  loaned  liim  tools  and 
helped  him  Clients  would  occasionally 
have  to  go  there  to  consult  him,  and  at 
other  times  he  would  bring  the  small 
model  into  the  office  lo  whittle  on  it  and 
talk  about  it  with  enthusiasm.  The 
patent  was  granted  and  a  copy  of  it  can 
be  obtained  for  the  usual  ten  cents  at 
the  Patent  Office,  wiule  the  carefully 
carved  model  reposes  in  a  case  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  but  the  device 
never  lifted  any  steamboats  over  shoals 
or  brought  any  royalties  to  its  inventor. 

In  1853  there  came  what  might  be 
called  the  episode  of  the  "horological 
cradle."  This  was  a  contraption  of  an 
Alexander  Edmonds  and  is  described  as 
a  cradle  with  a  kind  of  clockwork  "which, 
being  wound  up.  would  rock  itself"  like  a 
pendulum  by  moans  of  weights  and 
pulleys,  "thus  saving  the  continual  labor 
to  mother  or  nurse."  The  "invention" 
was  eventually  heid  to  be  as  unprotect- 
able  as  it  was  lacking  in  practical  value. 


Edwin  M.  Stanton,  later  his  Secretary 
of  War,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  case.  Soon 
thereafter  he  figured  more  prominently 
in  the  defense  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road Company  against  a  suit  by  owners 
of  a  steamboat  that  had  struck  and 
burned  on  one  of  the  piers  of  its  new 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi.  In  this  his 
close  study  of  river  currents  and  mathe- 
matical calculation-,  enabled  him  to  show 
that  the  pilot  should  have  been  able 
easily  to  avoid  the  obstruction. 

In  fact,  soon  after  embarking  as  a 
lawyer,  Lincoln  had  applied  himself  to 
the  mastery  of  Euclid's  geometry,  and 
according  to  Beveridge  carried  it  or  an 
algebra  or  an  astronomy  book  with  him 
in  his  long  rides  of  the  Illinois  court 
circuits  instead  of  law  books. 

When  in  the  While  House  and  respon- 
sible as  leader  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Union,  Lincoln  took  an  interest  in 
a  number  of  military  inventions,  such 
as  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle,  or  a  new 
kind  of  powder,  and  received  one  of  the 
first  telegraph  messages  from  a  captive 
balloon. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  gave  stead- 
fast encouragement  to  John  Ericsson, 
already  inventor  of  the  screw  propeller, 
when  the  Norseman  was  building  amid 
much    derisive  criticism 
that  "Yankee  cheese  box 
on  a  raft."  the  Monitor, 
and  he  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  progress  of  con- 
struction 

So  when  that  vessel 
with  its  revolving  turret 
appeared  a  t  Hampton 
Roads  in  the  nick  of  time 
and  stood  off  the  impro- 
vised Confederate  iron- 
clad Merrimac  or  Vir- 
ginia, its  existence  was 
partly  due  to  Lincoln's  interest.  Panic 
spread  through  the  North  as  the  south- 
ern ram  sank  ship  after  ship  of  the 
Union's  wooden  fleet.  Stanton  feared  a 
bombardment  of  Washington;  New  Vork 
harbor  lay  in  dread  of  an  attack;  the 
blockade  of  the  South  would  be  broken 
and  Great  Britain  would  recognize  the 
Confederacy,  it  appeared.  All  this  was 
at  stake. 

How  conversant  the  President  was 
with  mechanical  details  of  the  ship  is 
indicated  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  the  day  after  the  fight,  a  note 
that  helps  explain  why  the  Monitor  was 
content  merely  to  bottle  up  the  Virginia 
instead  of  seeking  a  finish  fight.  He 
wrote; 

Hon.  Secretary  of  Navy. 
My  dear  Sir; 

I  have  just  seen  Lieutenant  W'Jiden. 
who  says  that  the  MoniLor  cmild  be 
boarded  and  captured  very  easily-  first 
-after  boarding  by  wedging  the  turret,  so 
that  it  would  not  turn,  and  then  by 
pouring  water  in  her  and  drowning  her 
machinery— He  is  decidedly  of  the  ophuon 
she  should  not  go  skylarking  up  to  Nor- 
folk. Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN 
The  Commanocr-in-Chief  was  stiU  the 
man  who  had  piloted  river  flatboats  and 
pieced  together  an  inventor's  model  in 
Walter  Davis's  shop  at  Springfield.- 

TULLY  NETTLErON 


Mill  ummim 

Treasures  Laid  Away  Because  of 
Tiieir  Assoc.ailQiis. 


NOT   OF  INTRmSIC  VALUE 


rretsldent  l^liicolii'is  Device  >Vlili;hU(( 
Tried  to  Have  I'arniiteU— Goverii- 
nicntiil  Trent  Its  of  Ancient  Dutf. 
Bare  Volumes  In  Coiij>;ressloiml 
Library  —  I'ersonal  JouriiulN. 


Tlie<;ovi>riinu'iit  t  Tt'asuri.' liouspN  liavufrc  ini 
time  1()  tinif  receiveil  on  (Icpdsit  a  gri'at 
many  cirtidi's  drservinfr  in  llif  hitilii-st  si'ii.se 
of  Kuri'-kceiiiiit',  Iriit  ruaiiy  ot  ■\vlui.li  ;ir(.' 
inCi  insicMily  wonli  aiucli  less  Ibaii  the  space 
tUey  occLipy. 

Altliougli  of  DO  value  for  service,  and 
comma niiing  no  ecjuivalent  in  tlie  commer- 
cial Avoi  Ui,  they  are  as  prized  as  llie  most 
sacred  of  heirlooni.N,  aiiii  lo  purciia.x-  .i.jy 
one  of  tlieui  would  reiiuire  a  sum  ciiual 
the  proverliial  king'sriinsom.  Kveii  iit  that 
fitjuie  one  ha:i  (n  coiueiuiilute  Ins  IJnclo 
tSam  us  financially  "In  tlie  soup,"  and 
without  a  mareki  for  a  eingle  bond, 
bclun'  eiUeriaimng  a  Uiouglit  of  even  the 
most  rcm<<le  possil.iiliLy  of  the  exchange 
of  his  rencs  for  pelf. 

Tlie  mementocij  of  a  by-gone  age  are 
trea>.uretl  on  account  of  their  assdciations, 
and  their  historical  or  scientific  status — 
ilttle  things,  iiiany  of  them,  uninteresting 
In  appearance  and  liable  to  be  passed  by 
witho  II  thought  or  cmument  from  a  casual 
sightseer. 

They  are  presented  io  almost  every  form 
ami  !_'aisc  and  are  found  in  all  the  dopart- 
III  en  Is. 

'Me-  iiiuseuuis  have  handieds,  ttu'  Patent 
iiflii  i'  a  great  <  (ilicc  tioii,  the  Coiigre.vsioual 
I>ilirary  its  ([Uota,  and  tliey  take  the  shaiie 
of  mecliaiiical  devices,  gems  of  thought, 
specimens  of  anatomical  peculiarity  aud  ii 
thousand  other  lU'signs. 

Tlie  nia  rliicr's  comiiass  of  .-incient  pattern, 
and  dating  its  origin  back  to  11)04,  Is  a 
valued  goveniniem,  keepsake.  Ii,  Is  a  me- 
morial .story  in  lis  way,  having  been  pre- 
si'nled  to  I  he  goveriiinent  by  Henry  A.  Wise, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  at  the  lime  minister 
to  liia/il,  in  the  naiue  of  Lieut.  iSheplierd 
of  tlie  United  States  Navy. 

Wherever  it  may  now  be  found,  it  contains 
a  ticket   with  certain  information  ujion 
It  in  the  handv.'riting  of  tiovernor  Wise. 
PUESinE.NT  LINCOLN'S  DEVICE. 

The  f ra'h'u^vnrk  oT'a  westi-rn  steamboat 
was  once  received  its  a  model  at  the  Patent 
Office.  It  bcre  the  date  of  Way  20,  1.^4".). 
and  wa-s  designe<l  to  illusirale  a  inelliod 
of  passing  boats  over  sandbars.  If  success- 
ful, the  device  would  have  niailo  its  in- 
ventor Very  wealthy,  but  it  went  tlie  way 
of  tlKJUsaiuls  of  other  patterns. 

For  l^\elve  years  it  was  a  conspicuous 
model,  nothing  more,  but  an  evcni  trans- 
pired at  11. 1-  I  lid  of  that  period  that  made 
thai  mcilel  famous.  Abraham  Lincoln,  its 
diisigiier.  -was  installed  as  President  of  the 
Iti'puhlic,  and  at  liis  rec^ucst,  after  Ills  Inaug- 
iiraiKPii,  a  JiiesM  iiger  huiili d  it  up  ami  took 
it  to  the  While  House,  but  it  v^ns  later 
phunl  in  Avhat  was  known  as  the  "Wash- 
ington Cax  ''  al  the  Patent  Office. 

The  iiiedel  liiiri'a  ticket  iij-.on  whii-h  was 
vvritieii:  •'.Model  f<ir  .sinl.ing  and  raising 
boats  b\  liellow  s  bclo  w.  A.  Lincoln."  Tfic 
dale  w  as  ii'ided .       .  ..-  


The  original  Ircaiits  between  this  toun 
try  and  foreign  po-wers,  ftjr  .mi  many  years 
in  tlie  custody  of  I  he  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, are  spec  imeiis  of  nothing,  perhaps, 
save  very  indilferenl  ehircgrtiphy  . 

With  the  excejitioii  of  those  ■nitti  Eng- 
land anil  il.e  Eastern  naticns.  all  ;iro  in 
the  I'nncli  language,  and  bear.i  number  of 
huge  red  and  green  seals.  Amnn^;  them  are 
the  treaty  wii h  A i  st ri.i ,  with  I  lie  si;_'nature 
of  Francis  I  Htlached;  ihe  first  treaty  ■with 
Russia,  signed  by  Alexander  I;  the  treaty 
of  peace  ■\\  ill!  England  in  1814,  to  wliicli 
George  IV  alfixed  his  signature;  an  earlier 
treaty  ^\uli  France,  dated  in  lJ-03  and 
signed  "JJonaparte,"  and  the  agreement 
arranged  -with  Sweden  wbeu  Bernadotte 
reigned  in  that  country. 

AMdNti  THE  CL'KIDSrriES. 
A  curious  document  Is  the  treaty  with 
Turkey,  (.onsisting  of  a  number  of  slips  ol 
pari  hiiieiit  filled  with  columns  of  Turkish 
characters,  and  yet  most  noteworthy  of 
all.  probably,  is  tin'  treaty  of  1778,  made 
Willi  France,  and  signed  by  Louis  XVJ. 

Under  that  document  the  struggling 
colonies  were  assured  of  help  In  their 
hour  of  need. 

Eiblioplillists  find  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  muth  that  they  deem  lo  be  prec- 
ious; the  profane  call  it  trash.  Medical 
enthusiasts  handle  witli  every  sense  of  de- 
light a  rare  bone  formation  that  the  un- 
initiated would  exchange  for  a  "brass 
farden,"  and  again  the  sentimentalists  revel 
in  ecstatic  bliss  among  souvenirs  left  of 
dejiarted  heroes,  not  one  of  which  would 
attr.ict  the  heavy  mtiu  of  business. 

There  are  in  the  library  considerably  over 
1,000  Volumes  of  American  newspapers,  ] 
including  (irlnled  prior  to  the  year  1 800, 
a  large  collection  of  the  journals  and  laws 
of  the  colonial  assemblies,  showing  the 
legislative  iioliry  which  cuhiiinat«'d  la 
their  independence;  Ihe  highly  prized  jiubli- 
talious  of  Ihe  presses  of  the  Bradfords, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Isaiah,  and  Thomas;^ 
very  many  different  works  of  Increase  and' 
Cotton  Mather,  printed  at  Cambridge  and 
Boston  from  1071  to  1736;  a  perfect  copy 
of  that  rarest  of  American  books,  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,  and  a  lollecliou  showing 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing  from 
its  infancy. 

GEN.  WASHINGTON'S  JOURNALS. 
Valuable  manuscripts  arc  preserved,  also, 
including  two  autograph  .iouruals  of  Genrge 
Washington,  one  of  these  is  dated  1775, 
during  Bradilof  k  s  expcdilion,  and  one  in 
1787,  written  at  Mount  Vernon.  Two 
volumes  of  an^igiual  military  journal  of 
Major  l>enerai*%ireene,  1781-'M';  twelve 
folio  Volumes  of  the  jiapers  of  Paul#5iues 
while  he  (.  oiuiiianded  Amerii  .in  (misers, 
1776-'78;  a  jirivate  journal  left  by  Arthur 
Lee  whili-  miiiiriter  to  France  in  177C-'77; 
a.  collei  lioii  nf  oiiieiiy  bunks  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  miue  than  two  score  of  volumes 
of  autographs  la  great  rarity  and  interest. 

Not  least  interesting  are  a  nutubi-r  of 
illustrated  works  aud  collections  of  engrav- 
ings, which  eiiihrace  choice  reproductions 
of  the  art  trea8iires  of  the  old  world. 

Bound  copies  of  the  periodicals  of  all 
nations,  and  embracing  coiiiplete  series  of 
the  leading  m.iga/.ines  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Slates  for  many  yetirs  past,  are 
among  the  sacred  things  touched  by  the 
finger  of  time. 

In  the  law  library  of  Congress  are  to  be 
found  every  volume  of  English,  Irish  and 
Scotch,  as  well  as  American  reports,  a  pro- 
lific and  never-failing  fountain  of  knowledge 
from  which  the  barrister  may  draw  in- 
spiration. It  is  understooil,  also,  that  the 
library  contains  a  comiilete  colh'Ction  of  the 
statutes  of  all  civilized  governments.  tJiclud- 
Ing  those  of  Russia  since  1<)49.  the  latter  of 
which  fill  about  100  quarto  volumes. 

BARE  BOuKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
Classed  with  the  curiosities  there  found 
are  the  first  edition  of  Bliicksloni''s  Cotn- 
mentaries  and  an  origuial  edition  of  the 
re]iiirt  of  the  trial  of  Cagliostro,  Roh;iii  and 
La  Ma  tie  lor  I  he  theft  of  Mane  Antoinette's 
diamond  necklace.  ^„j„ 


Abe  Lincoln's 
Patented  Idea 
Used  On  LST 

Adjustable  Pontoon 
For  Steamboats 
Failed  Commercially 

By  Science  Service 

WASHINGTON.  Feb.  12— 
Abraham  Lincoln's  invention  of 
adjustable  pontoons  for  steam- 
boats was  a  commercial  flop, 
but  a  modified  version  of  the 
principle  was  used  on  World 
War  II's  hard-hitting  LSTs. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  invention, 
granted  number  6,469  by  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  in  1849,  de- 
scribed adjustable  air  chambers 
that  were  carried  on  the  sides  of 
vessels.  The  chambers  could  be 
lowered  into  shallow  waters  to 
give  extra  buoyancy  to  the  boats 
and  thus  help  them  across  sand 
bars. 

Idea  For  Patent 

The  same  effect  was  achieved 
on  LSTs  by  water-filled  ballast 
tanks  carried  fore  and  aft  inside 
the  ship.  Water  could  be  pumped 
out  of  the  tanks  and  the  bow 
raised  from  a  normal  depth  of 
eight  feet  to  a  depth  of  two  and 
,a  half  feet.  The  stern  could  be 
raised  from  141/2  feet  to  nine  feet. 

Just  why  Mr.  Lincoln's  patent 
never  caught  on  commercially 
is  hard  to  say.  It  probably  did 
not  work. 

I  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Lieut.  R.  J. 
Theobald  said  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
have  got  the  idea  for  his  patent 
I  while  working  as  a  rail-splitting 
jlaborer  during  the  flood  season 
in  Illinois.  Heavy  rains  washed 
away  the  banks  of  the  Illinois 
and  Sangamon  rivers,  depositing 
silt  in  the  shallow  river  bottoms. 
This  made  treacherous  naviga- 
tion even  more  hazardous. 

Not  Much  Of  Problem 

Mr.  Lincoln  suggested  the  river 
banks  be  "cribbed"  with  wooden 
rails  to  prevent  their  washing 
away.  His  idea  was  accepted' 
and  tried  out.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
employed  to  help  split  the  rails. 

Nowadays,  30-foot  river  chan- 
nels permit  boats  to  sail  far  in- 
land. Shoals  are  not  much  of  a 
problem.  But  if  a  boat  must 
cross  a  sand  bar,  it  sometimes 
can  get  up  enough  speed  in  ad- 
vance to  slither  across. 

If  the  ship  runs  aground,  high 
tide  may  release  it.  If  that  fails, 
other  boats  can  puU  the  unfor- 
tunate vessel  off  the  sand  bar. 


Trial  and  Error 


o  (^ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  the  only  presi- 
Ic  dent  of  the  United  States  who  ever  got  an 

■n  invention  patented,  fie  invented  a  boat  that 
)-  could  be  Hoated  over  a  shoal  when  it  got  stuck, 
le  by  blowing  up  bellows  fastened  to  the  hull  below 
le  the  water  line.  So  far  as  we  know  the  invention 
1-  was  never  put  to  use,  but  Lincoln  paid  thirty  dol- 
il  lars  for  it  and  a  model  is  in  the  National  Museum, 
'e  For  the  ten  years  before  he  went  to  the  W  hite 
y  House  Lincoln  was  deeply  interested  in  science 
and  in  1858  he  gave  two  lectures  on  Discoveries 
;r     and  Inventions. 

1-  That  was  eighty  years  ago  and  the  stream  of  in- 
vention llows  on  undiminished.  A  sampling  was 
recently  made  by  the  New  York  Times  from  the 
774  patents  granted  in  a  single  week.  Here  are 
some  of  the  new  tricks: 


Perfumed  paint  that  smells  nice  while  it  is  dry- 

^t 

An  automatic  awning  that  lowers  itself  when 
^     the  rain  begins  and  raises  itself  when  the  rani 
stops. 

A  bathroom  mirror  that  won't  get  blurred  by 
steam. 

An  "electric  chair"  for  killing  chickens  by 
electrocution  instead  of  decapitation.  r 
A  garter  to  keep  a  cow  from  switching  her  tail  ^. 
in  your  face  while  you  milk. 

le  So  from  gadget  to  gadget  runs  the  irrepressible 

g  mind  of  the  Yankee.    Which  of  these  devices 

It  you'll  ever  be  able  to  buy  in  the  shops  is  another 

a  matter.  The  vast  majority  of  inventions  are  never 

p  developed  at  all.    Yet  the  failures  play  their 

d  peculiar  part  in  the  drama  of  progress.   The  hu- 

)r  man  race  learns  not  only  by  triumph  but  also  by 

d  disappointment.  We  even  have  a  standard  phrase 

)f  for  it — "trial  and  error."  Lincoln  himself  urged 

d  that  scientists  ought  to  publish  their  failures  as 

n  well  as  their  successful  experiments.  "Toooften," 

d  he  said,  "we  read  only  of  successful  experiments  in 

e  science  and  philosophy,  whereas,  if  the  history  of 

d  failure  and  defeat  was  included  there  would  be  a 

It  saving  of  brainwork  as  well  as  time." 


k  4        r ,       A         ».    1      V  / 


LINCOLN  WAGON 


J/n^  ""t"^  '^'"'^^'^d  out  bij  Abe  Lincoln  about 

1850.  rhe  front  u^hee/s  move  but  not  on  the  axle  If- is  the 
forerunner  of  modern  automobi/e  construction  where/n 
the  same  principle  is  embodied. 

oSearch  of  the  patent  office  reveals  no  application  for 
patent  ivas  ever  filed. 


Trom  Hie  CollecHon  of  Carl  UJ.Schaefer 


TRANSFORTATION  WAS 
ABRAHAM  LINCOIN'S iOl£ 
'■  IMA  IN  THIS 
mML  CAR  ALMOST 
lOO  veARS  AGO.  UUT 
TODAY'S  CARS,  WITH 
MOHAIR  i^£H/ST 

fA/TSntORS, 

TRANSPORT  A  TIOA/ 
PLUS  COMFORT 
AND  BEAUTY. 


Qutser-Looklng  Device. 

The  model  is  ?.  miniature  wooden 
boat  about  2  feet  long.  Lmc°^s 
queer-looking  device  on  the  sides 
was  supposed  to  provide  additional 
bSoyaSrfor  a  boat  in  shallow  water, 
thus  permitting  the  vessel  to  navi- 
gate safely  over  dangerous  shoals 
^  The  device  consisted  of  two  ex- 
.pansible  chambers  runnmg  length 
IHse  on  either  side  of  the  boat. 
Sncom  thought  the  chambers  could 
be  pumped  full  of  air  when  shallow 
waS  wL  reached,  forcing  the  cham- 
E  down  into  the  water  and  Uftmg 

^%Ser?he  contraption  ever  was 
actually  fitted  to  a  boat  or  whether 
It  would  work  If  so  fitted  is  not 
known,  but  Lincoln  managed  to  ge 
a  patent  any  way.  Mr.  Wilson  be 
lieves  Lincoln  himself  might  have 
Sled  out  the  model,  since  he 
was  quite  proficient  in  handling  a 
Tackknife.  The  model,  in  an  excel - 
ent  state  of  preservation  is  well 
constructed,   but   not   highly  fin- 

ished.  ,  „ 

In  Own  Handwriting. 

Lincoln's  original  apphcati^Dn  for 

the  patent,  in  his  own  handwrit- 

w  is  one  of  the  highly-pnzed  pos- 

lefsions  of  the  Patent  Office  which 

on  Aoril  10   celebrates  the  150tn 

^anni^erfary    of.  President  Geoi^e 

Washington's  signing  of  the  nrst 

I  patent  act.   Mr.  Wilson's  visit  w  th 

Mr   Coe,  of  course,  was  prompt&d 

Lincoln's  131st  birthday  anm- 

'  versary,  which  is  tomorrow. 

"^  Historians   generally   agi^e  that 

Lincoln  first  saw  the  need  for  some 

k  nd  of  a  device  that  would  enable 

a  boat  to  navigate  in  shallow  water 

while  engaged  as  a  hand  on  fla 

boats   which  were  a  vital  Part  ot 

I  ?he  transportation  system  before  the 

full  development  of  railroads 

I    Mr    Wilson,  an  ardent  collector 

!  of  Lincolnia.  recalled  this  saying  at-  { 
tributed  to  the  then  40-year-old  j 
would-be  inventor: 

"With  this  invention  I  could  float 
a  flat  boat  in  a  heavy  dew." 


BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

Dra^win.^  by  S.J.Woolf 

NE  would  never  think  of  Abraham  Lincohi  as  the  inventor  of  an 
airsliip;  but  indeed  he  seems  to  ha\'e  l)een  the  inventor  not  onlj' 
of  an  airship  but  of  tlie  first  hydroaerophaie. 

Seeiufi;  one  of  the  airsiiips,  that  oceu])y  so  large  a  space  in  the 
world  just  now,  rise  on  its  great  wings  and  sound  its  enormous 
whir,  1  am  reminded  of  a  shij)  invented  by  Abraham  Lincoln  with 
which  air  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  the  idea  of  which  was  so 
original  that  I  think  it  might  interest  any  person  with  a  mechanical  talent. 

One  May  evening  in  Washington, — and  a  May  evening  in  Washington  is  apt  to 
be  a  delightful  thing, — my  old  friend,  Mr.  Zenas  C.  Robbins,  was  sitting  with  his 
wife  and  reading  aloud,  when  Mr.  Elihu  B.  ^^'ashburne  called.  Mr.  ^\■ashburne 
was  not  then  the  personage  he  afterwards  became  as  Secretary  of  State  and  as 
Minister  to  France,  where,  after  a  fa>hion  our  Ministers  have,  he  was  the  only 
foreign  Minister  remaining  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  lie  came  that  evening  to 
introduce  his  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  a  delightful  familv.  This  was  in  the 
year  1849. 

As  Mr.  Robbins  had  lived  ten  years  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  w-ell  acquainted  with  a 
great  portion  of  Illinois,  there  was  much  to  talk  about.  I  can  imagine  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  the  evening  li\'ely  with  many  a  story  of  the  regions  familiar  to  them 
both.  They  had  common  ground  also  in  their  symjiathy  with  tlie  oppres.sed,  and 
in  the  ciue.stions  that  later  convulsed  the  country. 

]Mr.  Robbins  did  not  see  anything  awkwaixl  or  uncouth  in  his  visitor;  he  was  too 
much  engaged  in  ob.serving  his  frank  and  friendh'  demeanor  and  his  cordial 
address.  "I  distinctly  remember  Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes,"  said  Mr.  Robbins.  "They 
were  in  color  a  clear  ilurk  hazel;  and  more  beautiful  ej'es  never  looked  out  of  a 
human  face.  Their  varying  expressions  were  tho.se  of  gentleness,  kindness,  hon- 
esty, sagacity,  manliness,  and  an  oj)en-hearted  conhdence  that  inspired  conhdence 
in  return." 

A  few  days  after  this  beginning  of  ac(iuaintance  ^Ir.  Lincoln  came  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  Robbins, — who  was  an  attorney  and  .solicitor  of  patents, — with  the 
model  of  a  steamboat  under  his  arm.  It  was  a  boat  of  the  fiat-bottomed  tyjie  used 
on  the  western  and  southern  rivers.  He  placed  the  model  on  Mr.  Robbins'  table, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  the  jjrinciples  it  eml)odied,  and  on  which  he  desired  to 
take  out  "letters  jjatent,"  "if,"  he  said,  with  his  accustomed  modesty  of  manner 
which  would  never  ha\'e  led  \'ou  to  belie\-e  he  was  really  in  many  wa>'s  tlie  greatest 
man  of  his  generation,  "it  may  be  found  that  those  principles  are  new." 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Robbins,  owing  to  his  long  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississipiii,  was  familiar  with  ever3'thing  pertaining  to  the  construction  and 
eciuipment  of  tlie  flat-bottomed  craft  used  on  the  great  streams  of  shifting  shoals 
and  sand  bars,  and  he  was  able  to  come  speedily  to  tlie  conclusion  that  tlie  prin- 
ciples in  fiuestion  were  not  only  new  and  patentable  but  excellent  and  to 
be  desired. 

The  boat  was  certainly  interesting.     It's  first 


noticeable  feature  was  the  broad  guards 
that  unlike  the  guards  of  the  boats 
of  eastern  waters  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  hull  of  the  boat.  Secured  to 
the  underside  of  these  guards  by  very 
strong  and  suitable  claini)s  and  other 
fastenings  was  a  series  of  cxiiansible 
buoyant  chambers,  made  of  exceedingly 
tough  and  all  but  indestructible  material, 
elastic  and  waterproof.  A  row  of  up- 
rights ro.se  from  these  buoyant  chambers 
which  by  means  of  the  iirojier  machinery 
were  connected  with  the  boat's  enuincs, 
.so  that  when  in  .shallow  waters,  if  slie 
should  run  aground,  the  whole  jjower  of 
the  entiines  could  be  so  exerted  as  to  ex- 
pand these  buoyant  chambers  anil  lift 
the  boat  clear  of  all  ob.-;t ruction,  the  in- 
creased buoyancy  allowing  her  of  course 
to  float  till  deeper  currents  wore  reached. 
Then  by  transferring  the  power  of  the 
engines  to  the  wheels  the  boat  could  be 
driven  forward  atiain  to  its  desired  jjort. 


"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  laughintily, 
after  he  had  finished  explaining  and  ex- 
ploiting his  invention,  "that  my  im- 
proved steamboat  can  be  run  wherever 
it  is  a  little  damp." 

Although  a  jtatent,  covering  all  the 
distinguishin'j;  features  of  the  invention,  | 
was  procured,  no  effort  seems  to  have  ' 
been  made  to  test  tlie  practical  value  of 
the  boat.  But  Mr.  Robbins  thought  the 
invention  was  almost  j^rophetical  of  the 
way  in  which,  not  a  score  of  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  upbuoy  the 
Ship  of  State  over  treacherous  waters  and 
through  channels  commanded  on  either 
shore  by  masked  batteries  and  sharp- 
shooters. 

The  identical  model  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  to  the  lawyer's  office  that  May 
morning  may  be  seen  today  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  removed  the  models 
to  other  quarters. 


Lincolris  Interest  in  Inventions 

Is  Recalled  by  Patent  Society 

In  Early  Talk  to  College  Students  He  Credited 
Adam^s  Fig-Leaf  Apron  With  Being 
World* s  First  Important  Discovery 


Special  to  The  Naw  York  Times. 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  l.-The  first 
and  most  nearly  perfect  "World's 
Fair"  was  held  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  according  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, an  article  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  The  Journal  of  the  Patent 
Office  Society  will  say. 

The  article,  which  discloses  the 
roles  of  science,  invention  and  pat- 
ents in  Lincoln's  life,  brings  to  light 
two  lectures  on  "Discoveries  and 
Inventions"  delivered  by  him  in 
early  1858;  one  before  the  students 
of  Illinois  College  and  the  other 
before  the  Springfield  Library  As- 
sociation. 

Man's  first  important  discovery, 
Lincoln  told  his  listeners,  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  naked,  "and  his 
first  invention  was  the  fig-leaf 
apron.  This  simple  article,  the 
apron,  made  of  leaves,  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  clothing — 
the  one  thing  for  which  nearly  half 
of  the  toil  and  care  of  the  human 
race  has  ever  since  been  expended." 

In  his  lectures  Lmcoln  reveals 
how  discoveries,  inventions  and  im- 
provements have  lifted  man  from 
the  crude  and  primitive  existence  of 
the  animal. 

"Man  is  not  the  only  animal  who 
labors,"  he  said,  "but  he  is  the  only 
one  who  improves  his  workman- 
ship. This  improvement  he  effects 
by  discoveries  and  invention." 

Only  Presidential  Tatentee 
Lincoln  himself  was  an  inventor 
and  received  a  patent  in  1849,  the 
Journal  article  recalls.  He  is  thus 
the  only  patentee  President  in 
United  States  history. 

The  invention  was  for  a  boat  that 
would  buoy  itself  over  shallow  wa- 
ters should  it  become  stuck.  The 
inspiration  came  to  Lincoln  while 
he  was  returning  home  after  his 
first  session  in  Congress,  by  boat 
via  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Along  the  way  the  vessel 
stranded  on  a  sandbar  and  was  suc- 
cessfully floated  only  when  the  cap- 
tain ordered  loose  planks,  empty 
barrels  and  boxes  under  the  side  of 
the  boat.  Lincoln,  a  careful  ob- 
server of  the  proceedings,  noticed 
how  the  empty  casks  buoyed  up  and 
swung  the  boat  clear  of  the  sand- 
bar. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  home,  Lin- 
coln went  to  a  mechanic  named 
Davis,  who  had  a  shop  a  few  doors 
from  his  law  office.  With  Davis's 
help  and  tools,  he  whittled  out  a 
model.  The  boat  had  a  kind  of  bel- 
lows on  each  side  of  the  hull  below 
the  water-line.  By  a  system  of  ropes 
and  pulleys,  whenever  the  vessel 
stuck  on  the  sand,  the  bellows  were 
to  be  filled  with  air.  The  air  would 
buoy  up  the  boat,  thus  floating  it 
clear  of  the  shoal.  On  May  22,  1849, 
Lincoln  rece  "ed  a  patent  for  his 
invention. 


Lincoln  paid  a  fee  of  $30  for  his 
patent,  but  his  invention  was  never 
used  in  commercial  navigation.  The 
model  is  on  display  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington.  j 

Lincoln  regarded  the  founding  of 
the  patent  system  as  one  of  the 
three  great  inventions  and  discov- 
eries in  the  world's  history.  He 
placed  it  after  the  art  of  writing 
and  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America. 

Failed  as  Lawyer  in  Patent  Case 

Lincoln,  the  lawyer,  the  Journal 
article  sets  forth,  was  retained  as 
counsel  in  at  least  five  suits  involv- 
ing patents.  One  of  these  cases  in- 
volved two  of  the  McCormick  reap- 
er patents. 

During  the  hearing  Lincoln  met 
the  polished  lawyers  from  the  East, 
the  chief  and  managing  counsel  on 
his  side  of  the  case,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  whom  he  was  later  to  ap- 
point his  Secretary  of  War,  and 
George  Harding.  They  handled  him 
"rather  roughly"  and  in  the  end 
manoeuvred  him  into  a  position 
where  he  was  only  to  stand  by  as 
a  silent  watcher  in  the  courtroom, 
although  he  had  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  argue  the  case  for  the  de- 
fense, that  is,  against  McCormick. 

After  the  trial,  deeply  humiliated 
by  the  treatment  he  received  from 
Harding  and  Stanton,  Lincoln  loft 
for  home  resolved  "to  study  law" 
and  improve  himself  so  that  he 
would  be  ready  for  "these  college 
bred  fellows"  when  they  reached 
Illinois. 

So  impressed  was  Lincoln  with 
the  brilliant  speech  that  Stanton 
made  at  the  trial  that  it  influenced 
him  years  later  in  choosing  Stanton 
as  his  final  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Journal  article  also  tells  of 
Lincoln's  deep  interest  in  science. 
One  day  his  law  partner,  Herndon, 
brought  to  the  office  a  copy  of  a 
scientific  publication  called  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery, 
"S^oon  Xiincoln  was  lost  in  the  vol- 
ume and  when  he  had  finished  told 
Herndon : 

"I  have  wanted  such  a  book  for 
years,  because  I  sometimes  make 
experiments  and  have  thoughts 
about  the  physical  world  that  I  do 
not  know  to  be  true  or  false." 

By  studying  the  works  of  scient- 
ists and  by  taking  advantage  of 
their  brains,  toil  and  knowledge, 
Lincoln  saw  where  man  could  avoid 
errors  and  improve  his  environ- 
ment. Scientists  should  not  only 
publish  their  successful  experi- 
ments, but  also  their  failures,  he 
felt. 

"Too  often,"  Lincoln  told  Hern- 
don, "we  read  only  of  successful 
experiments  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy, whereas,  if  the  history  of  fail- 
ure and  defeat  was  included  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  brainwork  as 
well  as  time." 


